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The Flag Goes By 


HATS off! 


Along the street there comes 

A blare of bugles, a ruffle of drums, 
A flash of color beneath the sky ~ 
Hats off! 


The flag is passing by! 


LUE and crimson and white it shines. 
Over the steel-tipped, ordered lines. 
Hats off! 
The colors before us fly ; 


But more than the flag is passing by: 


SEA-FIGHTS and land fights, grim and great. 
Fought to make and to save the state : 

Weary marches and sinking ships ; 

Cheers of victory on dying lips ; 


DAYS of plenty and years of peace ; 
March of a strong land's swift increase : 

Equal justice, right and law, 

Stately honor and reverend awe : 


SIGN of a nation, great and strong 
To ward her people from foreign wrong ; 
Pride and glory and honor— all 


Live in the colors to stand or fall. 


HATS off! 
Along the street there comes 
A blare of bugles, and ruffle of drums : 
And loyal hearts are beating high: 
Hats off! 
The flag 1s passing by! 
Henry Holcomb Bennett (/ 863) 
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Editorial 


ARTHUR HENRY CHAMBERLAIN 


We find in an exchange, in the editorial column, the following, which, 
while not commented upon, carries, in large degree, its own story: 
A Country Lad was sitting by the side of a Brook, watching it ripple 
on past him. He said to the Brook, “I wish I, like you, could go and 
Aesop see the world, see large cities and great buildings and men.” 


‘ The Brook replied, “You should be contented where you are with the 
Modernized beautiful green trees and fields, the horses and cows, and all the open 


spaces. Things are not nearly this nice in the city.”” But the Brook 
flowed on eagerly to the great cities far away. 

We are wont to preach and moralize upon the benefits of country life, the 
advantages of the rural school, and advance the stay-on-the-farm argument, 
at the drop of a hat There is, however, more truth than poetry in the fable 
above written. When conditions upon the farm are improved; when in the 
farmhouse kitchen there are some of the modern conveniences, which a little 
ingenuity and headwork, small time and less money would put there, and 
which are to be found almost everywhere in the city; when we are as ready 
to go into our pockets to develop the rural school as we are the city school, 
then—but, what’s the use; let the fable carry its own moral. 


We have a bulletin issued by the Department of Education in a great 
state, setting forth in the words of Supervisors, what they are doing. This 
paper is worthy of careful study. We find that the im- 
Supervision and portant thing in the minds of most of these supervising 
Real Teaching teachers, consists in helping to organize school libraries, 
playgrounds, offering suggestions on reference reading, 
school equipment, interesting the children in nature, birds, humane educa- 
tion, calling attention to the beautifying of buildings and grounds, develop- 
ing industrial work for boys and girls, calling the teachers’ attention to the 
value of system and of well planned lessons, developing the social center, 
entertainments, etc., working out programs of study, telling the children 
stories, and a dozen and one other things, all of which are beneficial and help- 
ful in the highest degree, and particularly in those rural or small graded 
schools seldom visited by the Superintendent, and where opportunities for 
suggestion and conference with others seldom come. 


We have, however, after studying carefully the entire bulletin, failed to find 
that any serious attempt has been made to do the one thing to which a supervis- 
ing teacher should give her greatest attention, namely, that of real teaching. We 
recently listened to a conversation carried on by a number of teachers, the gist 
of which was that their supervisors did not earn their salary and gave very little 
assistance. No wonder that in so many instances dissatisfaction reigns in the 
ranks of the teaching profession, because the supervisor, who many times draws 

salarv very much larger than that paid the regular teacher, is of so little help 
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to the latter. The supervisor or principal who is strong on organization, in plan- 
ning courses and the like, but who seldom or never enters the room there to teach 
a real lesson, that the teacher may observe, is not fulfilling his proper function. 
Indeed, in rural schools, and in the grade schools of the towns and cities, the 
vreatest possible help to the young and inexperienced teacher, or to the one 
who, for one reason or another, is getting hold of the class, is for a sympathe- 
tic supervisor, who should, first of all, be a teacher, to carry on a model lesson. 
Any man or woman who cannot do this, has absolutely no business drawing 
public money as a supervisor. One of the most effective superintendents who 
ever served a California city, owed much of his success to his ability to dem- 
onstrate real teaching. 

Supervision we must have. We need more supervision of the right kind. 
Supervisors and principals and superintendents must, under the present order of 
things, spend much time at the desk. But what we need in our schools today is 
real, inspirational teaching. And the supervising officer who is not qualified to 
give this, had best let the teachers carry on their work in their own way. 


The Secretary of the Department of Commerce at Washington, Hon- 
orable William C. Redfield, has issued to superintendents of schools and 
principals throughout the United States, a circular, 


“Rags and Paper:” which he asks should be posted in a conspicuous place, 
A Lesson in Thrift and which calls attention to the shortage of raw 


materials for the manufacture of paper. Something 
like 15,000 tons of paper and paper board are manufactured every day in the 
United States. A large portion of this, after serving its purpose, could be used 
again. Most of this, however, is either burned or otherwise wasted. 

The Department at Washington has called attention to the fact that at- 
tention should be given to the saving of rags and old papers, particularly at 
this time. The price of paper is advancing so rapidly, that the cost of publi- 
cation and printing is in some instances almost prohibitive. This fact is 
readily understood by school people and others who have to purchase ma- 
terials, in which paper forms the basal product. Already in some schools in 
California, boys and girls are not only making a little money for themselves, 
but are exemplifying in the best possible way the teaching of thrift, by col- 
lecting rags and paper materials, and selling them to the proper authorities. 
There will be found in every city and town numerous local firms that handle 
rags and paper materials. Teachers and pupils should consult their local 
Chamber of Commerce or Board of Trade for information as to these firms. 


There was an unusually large attendance of members at the recent Coun- 
cil meeting. Many live in distant portions of the state, and came at no in- 
considerable sacrifice of time and money. In practically every instance the 
cause of absence was illness or press of special duty which could not be 
avoided. The Council members are rendering a distinct service to their fellow 
teachers, and those of the latter who find it possible to attend a Council meet- 
ing, soon learn that the members come together for serious business: not to 
enjoy a vacation at some one’s else expense. 
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THE PROFESSIONAL SIGNIFICANCE OF APPOINTMENTS BY 
TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


CHARLES H. JUDD 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


KCAUSE of the lack of public con- 
B trol of the appointment of teachers, 
private agencies have arisen to help candi- 
dates find positions. The teachers’ agency 
is, first of all, a vender of information. 
The teacher without a position can find 
out through a teachers’ agency where 
there are vacancies ; and a superintendent 
who has to have a teacher, especially if he 
has to have a teacher of a certain particu- 
lar type and on a given date, can turn to 
a teachers’ agency to find out about avail- 
able candidates. If the state were com- 
pletely organized to deal with the prob- 
lem of locating teachers, the private agen- 
cies which sell information about posi- 
tions and candidates would have no place. 

Secondly, the teachers’ agency often 
acts for society as a selecting agency, 
putting a professionally trained teacher 
where his or her service will be most 
valuable. Many of the agencies are under 
the guidance of experienced schoolmen 
who have had an opportunity to judge of 
teachers’ qualifications and their relations 
to positions. A teachers’ agency, when 
guided by a man of judgment, may thus 
render a very great public service. 

On the other hand, when a teachers’ 
agency is not guided by motives of public 
service, it can do great harm by placing 
poorly qualified candidates in positions 
which they ought not to secure. The pull 
is often very strong to secure a commis- 
sion, even if the public suffers. 

At this point it is proper to inject a 
remark which the well-known 
facts with regard to teachers’ appoint- 


reviews 


ments. Unfortunately compensation does 


not increase in exact proportion to train- 
ing and efficiency. The many investiga- 
tions which have been made of teachers’ 
salaries, both in particular school sys- 
tems and in the country at large, go to 
make it clear that a teacher’s salary is 
likely to advance with the teacher’s age 
and experience, but not necessarily with 
the teacher’s efficiency. Evidently our 
school system is, in this respect unscien- 
If 
precise means of determining the quali 


tific and unorgonized. there were 
fications of a candidate so that a super- 
intendent could be sure that he was se- 
lecting a candidate of high quality, it 
would be fair to make the demand that 
the salary be commensurate with the 
training and ability of the teacher. Since 
there seems to be no method at the pres- 
ent time of determining accurately a 
teacher’s qualifications, the compensation 
received by the teacher is, in large mea- 
In some cases the candi- 
date falls into a position where his ability 


sure, a chance. 


is recognized and the compensation seems 
to be adequate. In other cases he is un- 
able to move because his range of infor- 
mation is so slight that he does not know 
of other positions to which he might go. 
At all events, elements of the situation 
wholly outside of his ability to teach often 
operate to keep him in a position in which 
are alto- 
ability. 


salary and scope of influence 
gether out of keeping with his 

In to these accidents 
there is the definite effort on the part of 


addition mere 
many teachers and their organizations to 
prevent the adoption in cities or in the 


country at large of a merit system. The 
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attitude of these organizations is in part 
justified by the fact that it is extremely 
difficult to set up a merit system which 
shall be absolutely just to all candidates. 
lf we knew how to determine the ex- 
cellence of one candidate as against 
another, the merit system might free it- 
self of the charges now often made that 
its adjustments are not equitable and not 
helpful to the organization of the system 
Whatever the difficulties 
in administering the merit system, the 
progress of this system throughout the 


as a whole. 


country is certainly very slow, again at- 
testing the skepticism of school officers 
and school teachers with regard to the 
possibilities of any scientific method of 
determining wages and promotions. 

This uncertainty about advancement 
makes the teaching profession a restless 
body of adventurers. The private agency 
comes in with tempting offers of change, 
and the teacher takes a chance, hoping 
to get one of those fortuitous advances 
which accident sometimes presents to the 
lucky candidate. 

The question which I should like to 
raise as pointedly as I may is the ques- 
tion whether the influence of the teachers’ 
agency is exercised in a professional way. 
l‘or example, let me ask regarding the 
amount of which the 
claims for the ser- 
agency 
ought to have a compensation which is 


compensation 
teachers’ agency 
vice which it renders. The 
commensurate with the service which it 
has rendered, and it should extract this 
compensation from the party most fully 
served, 
In this connection it is interesting 
tou note that the whole payment is made 
by the teacher. The school system evi- 
dently 1s not regarded as served by the 
agency. When one considers that great 
business concerns set up their own em- 


ployment agencies at great cost, one 1s 
led to question the equity of the present 
arrangement. d 
Secondly, the question arises whether 
the clients of the agencies pay a just fee. 
At present it seems that the fee is often 
excessive. [I am well aware that the 
cases which are most likely to come to 
the surface are those cases in which there 
has been maladjustment of some sort. | 
think the statement can hardly be ques- 
tioned that the only way in which teach 
ers’ agencies will ever free themselves 
from these charges that arise in individ- 
ual cases will be through the adoption of 
a system of publicity which heretofore 
has never been practiced by teachers’ 
agencies. 
There are unfortunately legitimate 
for the kinds of criticism that 
are sometimes heard. I am going to ven- 
ture to present to you two of the general 


grounds 


criticisms that lead the ordinary candidate 
to believe that a teachers’ agency is un- 
professional. In the first place, we are 
told that it is a common practice among 
teachers’ agencies to move several teach- 
ers when they have a single opening. We 
have been told, and with a fair amount of 
evidence, that when a teachers’ agency 
gets knowledge of a position that pays 
$1,600 a year that agency proceeds to 
move into the $1,600 position a person 
registered on its books who is now receiv- 
ing a salary of $1,400. It then moves 
into the $1,400 position someone who 1s 
receiving a salary of $1,200, and so on 
down the list until it reaches the lowest 
paid candidate whom it can consider for 
any appointment. ‘This is, perhaps, goo: 
business, but it is a very doubtful policy 
from the point of view of the school sys- 
tem. There are enough motives at th« 
present time operating in our American 
schools to keep the teaching body on the 
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move. When we have the teachers of 
a great state reported to us as more than 
one-third new in their positions in a given 
year, It 1s certainly time for the teaching 
profession to consider seriously whether 
there is not some way of preventing the 
vperation of those tendencies which lead 
to the migration within the schools. Any 
teachers’ agency which contributes large- 
ly to a further migration of teachers 
within our schools ought to be called 
strictly to task, and that promptly. It 
ix not unjust to charge that the operations 
of teachers’ agencies are unprofessional 
if for mere financial gain these agencies 
push teachers along an‘l readjust them 
with trivial increases in salary and with 
very great probability of disadvantage 
hoth to the candidate and to the system. 

In the second place, one hears from 
time to time statements of the enforce- 
ment of claims of teachers’ agencies on 
candidates who are unwittingly caught 
in a form of contract which is of very 
doubtful equity. | have known cases 
among my students where | have finally 
offered to help the student defend him- 
self against unreasonable demands. There 
ought to be, | believe, a professional com- 
inittee to which claims might be referred. 
Such a committee should be announced 
on every contract and application blank. 

| believe that ultimately the teachers’ 
agencies will be absorbed into state de- 
partments of education or into state 
teachers’ associations. It seems to me 
perfectly clear that a state teachers’ asso- 
ciation ought to have a record of its own 
members of exactly the type that is now 
in the hands of the teachers’ agency. I 
believe that a competent secretary of such 
a teachers’ association could render in a 
large public way the service that is now 
rendered by the head of a private agency. 
Such a public institution as this could be 


made to pay a fair profit and could at the 
same time be saved from all of the dan 
It could also 
be made to serve many purposes other 


gers of excessive profit. 


than that of merely appointing teachers. 
At the present time teachers are very 
loosely united in their state organizations, 
and they are unable to secure proper leg- 
gislation because there is'no complete 
register of teachers. ['urthermore, there 
is no possible way of getting in this coun 
try a full account of the average qualifi 
cations of teachers in our schools, be 
cause even the state authorities are not 
supplied in many cases with this infor- 
mation. As a by-product of the general 
register of the teachers of a state, much 
valuable information would become avail- 
able—enough, indeed, to justify one in 
entering upon a campaign to secure the 
organization of a state teachers’ agency. 
If teachers took in hand their own ap- 
pointments to positions through some co- 
operative organization of the type sug 
gested, it would promote professional 
interests enormously and would lead to 
a consideration of professional ethics in 
a way in which the ordinary teacher now 
hardly thinks professional relations. 


[ prophesy that the time will 
come when state legislation or state 
teachers associations will define or take 
over the activities of these agencies so 
that they will become public institutions 
in every sense of the word. I believe 
that the stronger agencies would do them 
selves a great service by anticipating the 
appearance of legislation of a restrictive 
type and organizing themselves in such a 
way as to forestall all criticisms. 


California High School Teachers’ A- 
sociation, Berkeley, July 10-14. Merton 
FE. Hill, President; 1. W. Bartlett, Sec 
retary. 
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ECONOMICS AS A SECONDARY SCHOOL SUBJECT 


SEDLEY 


ae 


PECK 


SAN MATEO HIGH SCHOOL 


© subject in the secondary school 
N curriculum has caused so much 
discussion relative to its place as a con- 
stant study as has Political Economy. 
In general, the opinion and experience 
on the question of teaching Economics 
in the high school, as gathered by the 
author from California principals, State 
Superintendents, the U. S. of 


sources, 


Bureau 


Kducation, and from foreign 
may be summarized into five claims for 
the subject and five objections: 
Claims—1. It possesses a high disci- 
plinary value and gives a valuable social 
equipment. 2. It 


of 


will cultivate habits 


observation of the economic forces 


It can 
aid effectively in training for civic duties. 


which surround people today. 3. 


4. Its study will elevate the whole tone 
of public discussion. 5. It is a valuable 
correlation subject. 

Objections—1. ‘The curriculum is al- 
ready overcrowded. 2. The subject is 
above the mental grasp of pupils of this 
age. 3. The student will not find the 
conceptions gathered from this study ap- 
plicable to his after life. 4. Authorities 
differ on methods of presentation aid 
the basis of the subject is under constant 
controversy. 5. There is no satisfactory 
text book and there are too few qualified 
instructors. 

Cutting to the briefest analysis of a 
paragraph on each item, the claim will 
appear first, and the objections follow. 

1. Economics teaches relative values 
in that it weighs goods against goods, and 
goods against conduct. 

Economics 


shows to the © student 


the personal and community advantages 


ow 


w 


of industry and trustworthiness. It 1s 
of great importance that the masses know 
what forces determine their wages, and 
what effect capital has on industry, for 
not until they do realize something of the 
fundamental principles which underlie in- 
dustrial and social conditions, will they 
be able to appreciate properly the signifi- 
cance of historical events. 

2. Economics is preeminently a logi- 
cal subject. It has to do with principles 
and deductions. It constantly calls the 
reasoning faculties into action, and above 
all other studies inspires observation. A 
study of the principles of wages, or rent, 
or banking supplies its own incentives 
for observing these phenomena. 

3. Certainly the high school must give 
some training in the duties of citizenship. 
Often the most important ballot which 
the citizen is called upon to cast is the 
one in regard to spending the money of 
the state. In the study of taxation; in the 
invesagiation of bonds and bonded in- 
debtedness ; in the information acquire: 
concerning business principles, the study 
of Economics gives a training for civic 
duties which can be got in no other class 
of study. 

In the case of the larger number of 
students who go directly into the indus- 
trial world from high school, the infor- 
mation secured in Economics may be the 
only practical training for citizenship 
which they have been given. 

4. Wherever voters meet, discussion 
will ensue, and the value of these discus- 
sions to the participants and to the state 
depends directly upon their background 
of information. Nothing is more futile 
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than discussion based upon erroneous 
premises. It cannot be expected that 
the masses will be able to select the truth 
from the colored statements of our po- 
litical oratory and our press, if they are 
ignorant of the basic economic principles 
involved. Good government will never 
be achieved so long as the majority of 
the voting public remains susceptible to 
the fallacious economic arguments of the 
demagogues. 

5. In the teaching of [conomics lies 
an unusual opportunity for profitable 
and logical interrelation of the subjects 
of the high school curriculum. More- 
over, the alignment of this study to the 
daily experience of the student is most 
natural and, of course, effective. An ex- 
ample of such correlation may be present- 
ed from the author’s classroom experi- 
ence. While the class in Commercial 
Geography was studying railroad groups 
and routes, the Economic students took 
up Railroad Transportation, the theory 
of rates, and transportation as a factor 
in production. Contemporaneously with 
the railroad discussions in these two 
classes, the .\merican History had been 
so timid that the Westward Movement 
in Railroading, with the Credit Mobilier 
scandal, the White Ilouse grafts in rail- 
road bonds, and the Civil War time land 
grants were being studied by that class. 
As a result of this happy and intimate 
correlation the students, several of whom 
were in all three classes, got a many- 
sided view of the railroads and_ their 
problems. 

A paragraph on each of the objections 
stated at the outset follows: 

1. Though the curriculum is already 
overcrowded, it is nevertheless always 
possible to make room for a_ subject 
which can demonstrate its right to con- 
sideration. The place of no study in 
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the curriculum should be regarded as im- 
pregnable. But it is not always neces- 
sary to displace a subject to introduce 
Kconomics. Following a very modern 
trend in our educational system, many of 
the high schools of California, including 
I‘resno, Palo Alto, San Luis Obispo, and 
San Mateo, have compressed the history 
into three years. And it is significant to 
note that the majority of the schools so 
doing have placed Economics in the final 
year of the high school. 


2. The condemnation most often used 


against the teaching of Economics in the 
high school is that the students are too 
young to profit by such instruction. Pro- 
fessor S. I. Miller of Stanford Univer- 
sity answers this plea: “But one summer 
separates the senior high school student 
from the college freshman, and_ the 
course in Introductory /Kconomics is or- 
dinarily presented to our first year stu- 
dents” The high school student is not 
expected to exhaust each study as he 
“takes” it, and when Economics is com- 
pared with Mathematics and Science, it 
does not appear as relatively too difficult 
for high school minds. 


3. The objection that the student will 
not find the conceptions gathered from 
this subject applicable to his after life 
would only prove insurmountable if it 
were shown that the ideas gathered from 
this subject were less applicable to the 
student’s later experiences than those ob- 
tained from other subjects, for the value 
of the studies of the curricula are rela- 
tive only. In any event, in the case of 
conomics the student will keep the vo- 
cabulary which he has acquired, and the 
accompanying ideas concerning his indus- 
trial, social and political life. 


4+. Authorities differ on the method 
of presentation of every subject in the 
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curriculum. The matter of method lies 
in the personal equation in each class- 
room, fused with the local environment. 
The basis of the subject is under con- 
stant controversy. These facts, however, 
do not apply peculiarly to Economics and 
cannot be urged as special reasons why 
economics should not be taught in the 
high school. 

>. There is no text which Economics 


teachers hold as ideal. But again it must 


be urged that this condition is chronic 
in our educational plan, and not confined 
to Economics. Indeed, a text may not 
be used at all. Often Economics has 
been introduced into the school curricu 
lum by whatever teacher was idle in a 
convenient period, with the text book as 
his or her only equipment. There have 
been too few qualified instructors in the 
past, but a demand for such teachers will 
bring them. 


HINTS FOR BUSY WORK FOR THE RURAL TEACHER 


EDNA ORR JAMES 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRESNO 


READING 


N reading, the child is associating 
I sound and symbol and idea. Ile must 
have clear, vivid imagery; he must build 
from whole to part; he must respond 
with some form of individual activity. 
The words and sentences must be pre- 
sented, associated with ideas and the as- 
sociation must be repeated. Pictures, ob- 
jects, flash cards, and blackboard work 
are the means for the recitation. The 
seat-work must offer opportunities for 
repetition of the association and for in- 
tensifying the impression. 


Every word learned should be given in 
duplicate on small cards for seat-work. 
Every phonogram, simple or blended, 
should also form part of each child’s 
seat-work material. The ways of using 
these word-cards and 
manifold. 


letter-cards are 
The teacher may have the 
first experience in the child’s use of the 
seat-material, an exercise which she di- 
rects. 
words. 


The child has duplicate copies of 

She shows the same word on a 
flash-card and on the blackboard. The 
child finds it among his word-cards and 
places it. The next work is shown, 
found and placed. He builds columns 
of words thus or phrases or sentences as 


the case may be. He should never be 


0 


given letters to build his sight words. 
‘This is not the time for spelling. Sight 
words are to be dealt with as wholes. 
The letters are to be used in the pho 
netic work, first as single phonograms. 
as a means of repeated association, then 
as blends for initials and “family names” 
and later for word building. The child’s 
first work in spelling is done with these 
little cards in his seat-work, of building 
words by adding initials to “family 
This is done at first as a di- 
rected occupation. Then it forms the 
seat-occupation 
takes with the first grader the place of 
the study which the children of the 
higher grades accomplish. The material 
for busy-work in the reading and lan 
guage consists of words printed on small 


names.” 


busy-work or which 


cards, or single and blended phonograms 
of small pictures to be matched witl 
All of this desk-material must 
be kept in litttle boxes or envelopes and 


words. 


the child should feel the responsibility ot 
caring for the material. The cards may 
be printed with a crayola of blue or black 
or by dipping the eraser end of the pen 
cil into ink if there is no printing press 
in the school. The hektograph is also a 
convenient means of preparing material 
in form of words and sentences and _pic- 
tures, 
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Some devices for use of word-cards 
and letters: Place words in columns on 
blackboard. Child imitate on the desk 
with cards. Phrases and sentences are 
models for imitation with word-cards. 
Match words and pictures. Have sets of 
colored forms like red squares, blue cir- 
cles, green triangles, and let the child 
find the appropriate words to label these 
forms. Have number cards for child to 
name with his word-cards. 

Phonetic cards are to be arranged 
as a means of associating sound and 
symbol first, then as an imitation of the 
row on the blackboard or chart. The 
next step is adding the initial to the 
“family name” and thus building words. 
This is the first step towards spelling. 
Group words according to initial sound. 
These are mere suggestive details that 
any teacher can elaborate. 

A set of cards having the word on one 
side and a picture suggesting or illustrat- 
ing the word on the other side is good 
material for seat-work. The child may 
refer to the picture until it is unneces- 
sary, when he may go through the list 
without referring to the picture. 


An individual dictionary may be made 
by the little ones in the first word study. 
The teacher may draw or stencil a pic- 
ture that will illustrate or suggest a 
sight-word. The hektograph will furnish 
a means of: duplicating these pictures so 
that each child may have one. He cuts 
this out, pastes it on a page of the book 
or cover paper which the teacher has 
constructed for him. He then pastes the 
word under the picture. When in doubt 
about the word he fixes thé association 
by referring to his book. 

When the child begins to write, much 
drill may be given in association of 
script and print by having lists of words 
written on the blackboard to be matched 


with the printed words on cards, by 
writing on the boards or on paper, sen- 
tences and phrases to be duplicated with 
the cards. 

NUMBERS 


Our first problem with the beginner 
in numbers is to help him to a realization 
of number value. He must be aided to 
associate a given number of objects with 
the figure that represents that number. 
He is given number cards, with the num- 
ber of objects and the appropriate svm- 
bol. He is led to visualize number. A 
cover of a box may, by being partitioned 
with strips of pasteboard into compart- 
ments, be made into a tray. Place a fig- 
ure cut from a calendar in each compart- 
ment. Give him small objects, beans, 
peas, lentils, sticks, to arrange in the 
trays according to number. Give calen- 
dar figures to arrange in order for count- 
ing, by ones, twos, fives, tens, ete. 
Draw domino cards and let the child 
place appropriate figure to denote num- 
ber of spots on each. Arrange sticks in 
twos, threes, or fours for borders. 

Cut circles, squares, or triangles. Use 
as stencils. Let child group, according 
to certain rhythms of number for bor- 
ders. Arrange eucalyptus buds, melo 
seeds, squash seeds, in number groups 
for recognition of number value. When 
it comes to writing number, let your first 
grader do his work at the blackboard that 
he may bring into use his larger muscles 
Work for form and then for order. 

String, beads, disks, seed pods in com- 
binations. Make number pictures to 
show combinations. Represent the com- 
binations with sticks, seeds, lentils, etc. 
Draw with stencil, large and small 
square, oblong, or circle. Cut or fold in 
halves, quarters. Draw two-inch lines by 
measurement, four-inch lines, six-inch 
lines, and so on. Draw the same with- 
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out measure. Draw squares two inches, various leaves and wild flowers. Press, 
four inches, etc. Draw without meas- mount, and label them. Third-year chil- 


ure. Cut lines, one, two, three, four, dren like to do this, and second graders 


and five inches long. Cut squares, rec- may use leaves, flower petals and seeds 


tangles, and triangles after having drawn for stencils to form the unit of design 


same with measure and without. Color fo¢ porders. for designs for oilcloth or 
wall paper. The raffia work which 
ART AND MANUAL TRAINING is first given as directed occupation fur- 


same with crayola. Use in border work. 


Make stencils of simple geometrical ishes favorite tasks for the children and 
forms. Allow the child to outline them they may be allowed to do it as a great 
with his large pencil or crayola and then privilege in study or seat-work periods. 
to color them with even strokes. He will ‘The same applies to the basketry. Try 
arrange these forms on his paper with Plasticine with your primary children. 
some idea of rhythm to make designs. ural teachers who are near streams 
IIe may be given outlines of leaves, flow- ™ay find clay to use instead of the more 
ers, birds, ducks, chickens, rabbits, etc., ¢xpensive Plasticine. Mold a ball, mar- 
to outline. to cut. and to color. Given bles, a potato, an apple, vegetable and 
duplicate forms of smaller size he may fruit forms. From these simple forms, 
build borders in original designs to be the child, through help in manipulation 
drawn and colored. These stencils may of thumb and finger, makes bowls, cups, 
be outlined, cut and pasted in attractive etc.. and animal forms, such as birds and 
designs and colors. Make a book of the chickens. 


NEW EDUCATION* 
BY GRACE C. STANLEY, COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT, SAN BERNARDINO 


IIERE never was a time in the his- into that profession in spite of their de- 
T tory of the world when we had as __ sires and inclinations. The vast major- 
many good teachers as we have in these ity of them do not care especially for it, 
United States at the present time. How- and many of them dislike it, but they do 
ever, | do not believe that we have yet not know what else to do, so teaching it 
grasped the fundamental principles of 1s, with somewhat disastrous results for 
teacher training. Our girls finish high both the teacher and the teachee. 
school; go to Normal School for two This method gives us the pitiful spec- 
years, where they are crammed full of | tacle of the teacher who has been in the 
devices and methods and given a little business for 15 or 25 years losing out by 
practice in dealing with a few children, the wayside. New girls come on with 
and are sent out at the age of 20 or 21 new standards and the old are pushed 
to take our children and prepare them to aside because they began so early that 
meet a life of which the teacher herself they had no foundation on which to build 
is usually woefully ignorant. Because a real career as a teacher. Of late we 
teaching 1s one of the polite occupations, have thought that buildings and equip- 
with short hours, long vacation and good ments made schools; that courses of 
pay for beginners, our girls are drawn — study and introduction of this or that 

*Read Before the County Federation of Women's Clubs, Ontario, April 18, 1916. 
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new line of work was the vital element 
in education, and we have in this mad 
chase for external materials of education 
lost sight of its real spirit which must 
always be the teacher. 

I am beginning to be convinced that no 
one should be allowed to take up the pro- 
fession of teaching who does not know 
how to do some kind of work well 
enough to make a living. This would 
guarantee a certain solid foundation on 
the practical side of life which would 
tend to keep our schools from being mere 
word-study institutions. 


One great trouble with our schools at 
the present time, from the Kindergarten 
through the Normal Schools and Univer- 
sities, is that they are conducted largely 
by people who know nothing of life out- 
side the school room. With such guid- 
ance, our school work is bound to be- 
come formal and unadapted to the prac- 
tical requirements of the world. 


We hear so often that this is the day 
of the young man. Constantly we see 
before us men in middle life who find 
the hustling business world has no place 
for them, but who still have much abil- 
ity which should be turned to good ac- 
count somewhere. A woman past forty 
often finds it difficult to get a place to 
make a bare living. But one scarcely 
reaches the maturity of thought, the 
poise and philosophy of life, or even the 
experience upon which a philosophy can 
be based before forty. All of these 
things are so essential for the teacher 
who shall have the patience to allow a 
child to develop as an individual. All 
this wealth of good material for teach- 
ing we are allowing to go to waste and 
spoiling our young people by forcing 
them into a profession before they have 


lail a proper foundation. 
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The children of the world need such 
guidance as you can give, and I beg you 
to consider if it is not wiser and better 
for you to take a normal training and 
become teachers than to send your 
daughters. Give them an opportunity to 
engage in occupations better suited to 
their age and attainments. 

I would like to sound a note of warn- 
ing against our present reckless expenci- 
ture in equipment for domestic science 
and particularly for manual training. 
What our boys and girls need to know 
is how to go into an ordinary kitchen and 
prepare a good wholesome meal, serve: 
neatly and tastefully; how to fix the 
screen door and make a coop for the old 
hen and her little brood; how to tinker 
up the old Ford and make it go a few 
more thousand miles, and such_ plain. 
homely duties as these. It does not re- 
quire elaborate materials with which to 
teach the plain, homely facts of everyday 
life. A good house mother could take a 
bunch of girls into a school kitchen and 
teach them to prepare a good hot meal 
for the children of the school. She could 
take a group of smaller girls and teach 
them to clear away the dishes and leave 
everything neat and shining. The doing 
of this thing, which actually needs to be 
done, is worth tons of experimental 
cooking. To prepare and serve a well 
balanced meal is worth any amount of 
lectures on that subject. The buying. 
the planning, the bookkeeping, the gar- 
dening which go along with such a lesson 
in domestic science, would furnish ma- 
terial for many subjects of our school 
curriculum. 

National Education Association, New 
York City, July 3-8. California Head- 
quarters, Hotel McAlpin, Rooms 1202 
1204. Mrs. Susan MM. 


Director. 


Dorsey, State 
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THE HOLLYWOOD CHEMISTRY MODELS 


C. W. GRAY 


HOLLYWOOD HIGH SCHIOOL, LOS ANGELES 


N studying the sciences the student ex- 
pects to find them of practical value 


as to whether industrial chemistry is 
worth while, but one as to how it can 





SULPHURIC ACID CONTACT PROCESS 


Modeled After a Large Modern Plant Where Fuming Sulphurie Acid is Made. Shows Pyrites 

Burner and the Operation of the Worm Feed and Rabble Blades. Shows the Dust Cateher, 

Dust Chamber (4% Size), Cooler, Washer, Filter, Compressor (Working Model), Preheater, 
Convertor, Absorbing Tanks (One Shown in Cross-Section), and the Vertical Tower 


and application in his daily life. It is be- 
cause chemistry has failed in this respect, 
that it has never appealed to the mass of 
the students. It is true we have attempted 
to give the student an idea of the prac- 
tical value of chemistry, but it has never 
been especially successful. He has not 
had sufficient chemistry to appreciate or 
understand many of its applications in 
his daily life. The industrial applications 
have usually been taught in such a tech- 
nical manner or presented in such a vague 
way as to de- 
stroy their use- 
fulness. When 
properly pre- 
sented, in du s- 
trial chemistry 
offers the larg- 
est field = for 
practical appli- 
cations of his 
class room 
chemistry and 
makes chemis- 
try very real 


be best presented in order to derive the 
greatest benefit from it. 

All teachers appreciate the value of 
pictures and drawing in teaching a sub- 
ject. Their value is greatly limited by 
the fact that they are in two dimensions 
only and are without depth. If one view 
does not make clear a point, the teacher 
rarely possesses another one that will. 
They show only the external appearance 
and not the interior view of an apparatus 
and its operations. Moving pictures are 


ia 


t | 





OIL GAS PLANT. WORKING MODEL 


and live. For (n Actual Working Model of an Oil Gas Plant, Modeled After a Cali- 


this reason, it 
has not been so 
much a question 


fornia Oil Gas Plant But Not to a Seale. Compressor and Meter Omitted. 
Model Shows Generator, Washer, One of Four Scrubbers, Oil Serubber 
(for Removing Naphthalene), Purifying Box, and Gas Storage Tank. In 
Operation Illuminating Gas is Used to Heat the Generator Instead of Oil. 
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TILTING OPEN-HEARTH STEEL PLANT (GENERAL VIEW) 


Shows Hearth, Tilting Arrangement, Butter-fly Valve Control, Crane, Ladle, and Ingot Train. 
This Model is Built to a Seale of “4-inch to l-inch. It is Modeled After a Large Eastern 
furnace That Has Been Recently Built, All Operations in the Manufacture of Open-Hearth 
Steel can be Shown, From Charging of Furnace by the Charging Machine to the Tilting of 
the Hearth and Conveying of the Ladle of Steel to Casting Pit Where it is Poured Into the 
Ingot Moulds. The Model can be Dissected to Show the Construction and Operations of the 
Various Parts. By Pushing a Lever the Valves are Changed Reversing the Flow of Gas, 
Air, and the Products of Combustion 


an improvement, yet they are but little nothing on which their imagination can 
better. It is true the moving pictures build a proper conception of the process 
will show the belts and shafts in motion, under discussion. 
but they do not 
show interior 
views of appar- 
atus or its oper- 
ations. 
Industrial 
chemistry has 
never appealed 
to the girls as 
all the explana- 
tions have been 
based on the 





TILTING OPEN-HEARTH STEEL PLANT (DISSECTED) 


hov’s exnerience Air and Gas Pipes are Placed in Front of the Regenerative Chambers 
: experience Instead of the Rear so as to Show the Entire Operation in One View. 
The girls lack- Shows the Construction of the Regenerative Chambers, the Valves That 


Control the Air and Gas, ete. Shows Hearth Dissected and the Loader 
Charging the Furnace 
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The boy 
with a poorly 
developed im- 
agination is 
also left with 
a badly con- 
fused idea, 
as pictures 
and drawings 
require a viv- 
id imagina- 
tion = which 
must in turn 
be backed by 
an experience 
with machin- 
ery and in- 
dustrial pro- 
cesses. The 
great wonder 
is that they 
have done as 
well as they 
have. 

In order to 
use the in- 
dustrial ap- aaearoneie sae 
plications and derive their greatest bene- 
fit the author designed and built the 
Hollywood Chemistry Models. 

When an industrial process is to be 
studied the model is placed on the lec- 
ture table and the process as a whole ex- 
plained. The details are then considered, 
each part taken up and carefully ex- 





CINNEBAR FURNACE 


Shows How the Coarse and Fine Cinnebar is Heated and the 
Condensing Chambers 





LOUISIANA SULPHUR WELL 


Cross-Section of Both the Field and of a Well, Showing the Formaiion 
and the Method of Extracting the Sulphur. Shows Batter of 
Boilers and a Large Block of Sulphur 


plained and its operation shown. As the 
student studies the model he gets an 
idea of the shape and comparative size 
of each part. Now a few good lantern 
slides are shown. The models being 
built to a scale show everything but the 
actual size and working conditions. The 
lantern slides show these and the student 
then has a very 
zood idea of the 
whole process. 

Most. chemis- 
try teachers take 
their classes to 
at least one or 
two local plants. 
Now put a mod- 
el of one of 
them before the 
student and ex- 
plain it careful- 
ly. They get an 
idea of the 
shape of each 
part, what it 
contains, and 
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how it works. Now visit the plant and 
note the difference between this and last 
years visit. They recognize each part, 
know its operation, and its relation to the 
plant as a whole. Now nothing is left 
to the imagination. The model leaves 
only the enlarging to the imagination and 
the visit to the plant does that. 

The models reduce the time necessary 
in teaching the industrial application, 
leaving more time to devote to the study 
of the more theoretical parts. In this 


manner industrial chemistry teaches it- 
self at almost no effort on the part of the 
student or teacher and teaches it so clear- 
ly as to remain firmly fixed in the stu- 
dent’s mind. 


Those interested in the use of models 
in teaching chemistry can obtain them 
of the Braun Corporation of Los Ange- 
les, or the Braun-Knecht-Heiman Com- 
pany, San I*rancisco, their descriptive 
bulletin E105. 


SUMMARY OF YEAR’S WORK OF LOS ANGELES COUNTY 
SUPERVISORY ASSOCIATION 


BERTHA R. HUNT, SECRETARY 


—" E December program was devoted 
to consideration of the question 
“What Additional Music Can be Intro- 


duced into our Schools?” The discussion 
was participated in by Miss Alma Squires 
of Huntington Park, Mr. Arnold HH. 
Wagner of Santa Monica and Mrs. Dora 
I.. Gibson of Glendale. 
appointed to 


A committee was 
formulate standards in 
music, and report on same at a later 
meeting of the association. Mr. J. E. 
McKown, discussed the system, 
and Mr. J. J. Morgan spoke of advan- 
tage of lengthening the school year. 


Gary 


The January session was given up to 
a discussion of the keeping of records, 
and was led by Superintendent Keppel. 

At the February meeting, Miss Bernice 
Budlong of Covina, brought up the ques- 
tion of fifth grade arithmetic. Following 
the discussion of this subject, a portion 
of the time was occupied in a considera- 
tion of the rainy day problem. 

The March meeting was devoted to the 
consideration of “The Establishment of 
Closer and More Helpful Relationships 
between High 
Schools.” The 


Schools and Normal 
speakers were Dr. 


Waddle. Dr. Miller and Dr. 
fF the Normal School, Miss Put- 


Charles 


Llowe 


nam of Manual Arts High School, Miss 
Humphrey of Polytechnic High School 
and Mr. George C. 
dena. 


3ush of South Pasa- 
As a result of this meeting, Mr. 
Keppel was asked to present a request to 
the State Board of Education for a three 
years normal course. 

At the April meeting, President Lang- 
worthy announced that the May meeting 
would be the last of the year. Miss 
Marie Dickson of Redondo, Mr. Holland 
of Pasadena and Dr. Hardy of San 
Diego, discussed Dr. Frederic Burk’s 
condemnation of Lock-Step Schooling. 

The May meeting was held in the 
Music Room of the Long Beach High 
School, with President Langworthy in 
the chair. In the absence of Mr. Wheat, 
Chairman of the Music Committee, the 
report of that committee was presented 
by Mr. Bush of South Pasadena.  Fol- 
lowing a discussion of the report, further 
discussion of musical problems was led 
by Miss Alice Rogers of Long Beach. 
A musical program including classes 
from various grammar schools and some 
selections by the Junior Glee Club, was 
enjoyed by the Association, following 
which the meeting adjourned to the High 
School Cafeteria for luncheon. 
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ORGANIZATION FOR EFFECTIVENESS 


The California Teachers’ Association 
The California Council of Education 


ARTHUR HENRY CHAMBERLAIN 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


(At the recent meeting of the Department of National Superintendence at Detroit, the 
Executive Secretary of the California Council of Education was requested to present, 
before representatives of the various State teachers’ associations, the plan of the Califor- 
nia organization. The plan will be discussed further at the N. E. A. in New York in 
July. To meet a further request of the national body, the following facts have been 
prepared. Moreover, there reaches us constantly, from state school authorities, educa- 
tional associations, and teachers throughout the country, requests for information as 
to our plan of organization, the work of the association and of the Council of Education, 
and the place of the official journal. Then, too, many new teachers are coming to us each 
year, either from our own schools of professional training, or from outside the state. It 
is especially desirable that those who are to become members of our association, familiar- 





ize themselves with the purposes of the organization, and with our By-Laws, copy 


which is here given. 


of 


The suggestion has come that there be a vital connection made between the National 
Education Association and the various state associations. As a member of the Committee 
on Re-organization of the N. E. A., the writer would be extremely grateful for suggestions, 
both as to this plan of cooperation, and as to strengthening the work of the C. T. A—Ed,) 


TYPES OF ORGANIZATIONS 

More effective organization of teach- 
ers is claiming attention throughout the 
country. [Every state has its State Teach- 
ers’ Association. In some of the larger 
states there are several associations, inde- 
pendent, one of the other. There are in 
many cities, associations comprising the 
entire teaching force, and in addition, or- 
ganizations of elementary or high school 
teachers exclusively. Locally, or m vari 
ous geographical centers, those engaged in 
some special line of work are coming to- 
Teachers’ Clubs 
are becoming more and more frequent. 
The National Federation of Teachers’ 
Clubs promises to be an increasingly im- 


gether for conference. 


portant factor. The National Class Room 
Teachers’ Association and the National 
Council of Primary Education, are now 
making themselves felt. The National 
Education Association is an organization 
meeting annually, as is the Department 
of Superintendence. Membership and at- 
tendance in both are voluntary. 

In most states the county institute 
plays a leading part in the organization 


and work of teachers. But, unlike state 
associations, membership in which by no 
means includes all teachers in a given 
state, and attendance upon the meetings 
is usually voluntary, attendance at coun- 
ty institutes is usually compulsory and 
part of the established order. 

In some states the county institute is 
still conducted as a school of methods, 
meeting for a week or two weeks pre- 
ceding the opening of school in the fall. 
Instruction is given by regular institute 
organizers, much as in a Normal School. 
The teachers’ meetings in cities, take the 
place in a measure of the county insti- 
tute. They may be annual, occur at 
weekly or monthly intervals, or be called 
at discretion of the superintendent. 

In California, as in some other states, 
the county institute meets annually for a 
two to four day session, and is usually 
addressed by one or more speakers or 
specialists brought for the occasion, and 
by various local school men and women. 
In California the counties in a certain 
geographical section may hold each a two 
day institute, adjourning later to a com- 
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mon center, there to merge for an addi- 
tional two or three days with the annual 
meeting of their section of the State As- 
sociation. 

The compulsory feature of institutes 
has in the past given rise to severe criti- 
cism on the part of teachers. Especially 
has this been true of young and inexpe- 
rienced teachers, who are entering the 
profession not with the idea of remain- 
ing permanently; and of many well 
trained or experienced teachers, who se- 
riously object to being “talked at” by 
theoretical specialists or those who know 
their subjects but are hardly on speaking 
terms with schools and teaching. Of 
late, however, those in charge of insti- 
tute programs are providing more ration- 
al and diversified lines of work, more 
practical and more helpful speakers, 
more freedom to teachers in the selec- 
tion of sections to be attended. In con- 
sequence, much of this criticism is pass- 
ing. When there shall be a decided re- 
duction in the number of papers and dis- 
cussions for a given program, a center- 
ing upon a few fundamental topics, and 
a time limit placed upon speakers, and 
this time limit enforced, there will be still 
less criticism. 


CAUSES OF EFFECTIVE ORGANIZATION 
It is during the past ten years that the 
movement for more effective organiza- 
tion of teachers has been increasingly 
felt. Two causes are chiefly respon- 
sible — first, the teachers themselves; 
those spoken of so frequently as the 
“rank and file’—those men and women, 
600,000 of them, who bear the burden 
in the heat of the day, have listened to 
the call of “democracy” and have re- 
sponded. In other words, teachers are 
human beings. Like other humans, who 
in one or another field of. social, indus- 


trial or professional endeavor, find it to 
their advantage to organize, the better to 
advance their own calling, trade or pro- 
fession, so teachers are finding organiza- 
tion desirable. But these organizations 
of teachers are effected, not that they 
may be exclusive or to “unionize,” nor to 
dictate or dominate. At least these 
should not be causes leading to organi- 
zation. The more thoughtful desire, as 
do lawyers or engineers or stock raisers, 
to keep abreast of the times—to lead the 
times; to learn from others and to con- 
tribute something for the benefit of oth- 
ers. They realize that the enthusiasm 
and inspiration that comes from num- 
bers meeting together is an asset with 
which to reckon. They further realize 
that in the matter of improved methods, 
more just and sensible selection of ma- 
terials and equipments, more adequate 
salaries, and improved legislation that 
shall make for advance in all fields of 
educational endeavor, it is the collective 
and cumulative influence that counts. 
Individuals may initiate ; numbers create 
public sentiment, and public sentiment is 
the greatest result-getter in the world. 


More than this, teachers have felt, and 
in some localities with justice, that too 
much of their thinking has been done for 
them; that they were mere cogs in the 
educational wheel. Rules and regula- 
tions are imposed from above. They 
must take what comes to them and hand 
on to the next room a group prepared to 
handle the tasks there imposed. If the 
teacher has an idea, she must keep it to 
herself, for forsooth, the school admin- 
istration and management is not in her 
hands. Against this sort of thing, the 
teacher has at last rebelled. It is true 
that this condition existed, not in all, but 
in many places. And not because those 
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in authority had animus or desired al- 
ways to centralize power in themselves, 
but because whether in the field of teach- 
ing, or elsewhere, only in recent years 
and then chiefly in our own country, has 
woman been expected to think for her- 
self. And most of our teachers are 
women. 

The emancipation of woman has 
come about, not alone because of the 
work she has done, but because men, 
too, and especially the more thoughtful 
school men, have long understood the ne- 
cessity of equal rights and equal oppor- 
tunities for both sexes, if real progress is 
to be made. And women, who a few 
years ago would have hesitated to come to 
the front with an idea, or to take a place 
upon a public platform even when urged 
to do so, now show through their ability 
to plan and present, qualities equal to 
those possessed by the men. 

The second reason for this movement 
for organization is the fact that the lead- 
ers in the profession—the real leaders, 
those who have held the balance of 
power as superintendents, principals, ad- 
ministrators, professors, and elementary 
and high school teachers, have seen clear- 
ly the advantage and necessity of meet- 
ing upon a common ground for the dis- 
cussion of common problems, looking to- 
ward a common good. Having in mind 
the larger and more effective organiza- 
tion of the teaching profession, there has 
been advocate: local and state organiza- 
tions based upon thoroughly democratic 
principles, and including all elements in 
the teaching profession. 

It was such an organization that those 
who planned the present California 
Teachers’ organization had in mind. And 
such an organization, undeveloped as yet, 
to be sure, fulfilling its function only in 


part, meeting as yet inadequately the 
needs of teacher and community—it is 
such an organization that all members 
of the Association are attempting to 
make. 
HISTORY 

The California Teachers’ Association 
as now organized is somewhat unique. It 
has existed in its present form for seven 
years. It was the first State Association 
to so organize. During this period a 
number of states, following the lead of 
California, have adopted in whole or in 
part, the plan in force with us. 
states, profiting by our experience, have, 
in some details, gone further than have 


Some 


we in the plan and scope of their work. 

The original Association formed years 
ago held meetings annually, usually at 
San Francisco or elsewhere around the 
Bay. But this Association was found to 
be inadequate; for, as other portions of 
the state developed, as population in- 
creased, there grew up a need, especially 
in Southern California, for an Associa- 
tion. With a stretch of 900 miles from 
north to south through the state, and a 
reach of 500 miles from Los Angeles to 
San Francisco, few teachers from the 
south or extreme north ever found it 
possible to attend a meeting in San Fran- 
cisco. As a consequence, the Southern 
California Teachers’ Association came 
into existence. 

Thus things went on for some years. 
The Southern California Teachers’ As- 
sociation seemed to give new life to the 
so-called California Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, and both organizations prospered. 
The Sacramento Valley and the plains 
and mountains to the north rapidly be- 
came populated. The great Central San 
Joaquin Valley, as it filled up, furnished 


its quota of teachers. It was soon found 
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that there were thousands of teachers, 
who, unless they traveled long distances, 
at an expenditure of time and money be- 
yond their means, could not secure the 
henefits to come from affiliation with a 
large teachers’ organization. Thus in 
time the Northern California Teachers’ 
Association was put on foot, and later 
the Central California Association. 


LEGISLATIVE DEMANDS 


It was soon seen, however, that the 
work of the various organizations was 
disconnected. Especially was this notice- 
able in the matter of legislation. There 
was no unity of action between the vari- 
ous geographical sections of the state, 
and many laws were enacted that were 
presumably for the benefit of one section 
of the state, with no relation to another. 
Then again, when an individual or com- 
mittee went to the State Capitol to se- 
cure needed legislation, the question was 
always asked as to whether there was 
united desire on the part of all educa- 
tional forces throughout the state for the 
particular bill or measure proposed. Nat- 
urally some wanted one thing, some an- 
other. There was no unity of interest or 
action. It thus became difficult or impos- 
sible to write into the statue books such 
laws as would best meet the needs of all 
portions of the state, the lack of a united 
front making constructive 
difficult to effect. 


legislatic yn 


DIVISION INTO SECTIONS 

After long and careful deliberation, 
the present organization was_ evolved. 
The state is divided geographically into 
four sections, with centers at Los An- 
geles, Fresno, San 
ramento. 


I-rancisco and Sac- 
Certain counties are included 


in each section. These sections are 


named respectively: The Southern, Cen- 
tral, Bas Northern. 


anc The plan al- 


o 


lows for each section an annual meeting 
of its own at such time and place as each 
determine. This provides for four state 
meetings per year. Membership in the 
California Teachers’ Association carries 
with it privilege of affiliation with the 
geographical section in which the mem- 
ber resides. 

Each section has its own set of offi- 
cers, and is governed by its own Consti- 
tution and By-Laws, which may be alter- 
ed or amended in any way not inconsist- 
ent with the By-Laws of the Association 
proper. The four sections, or any others 
that may be formed, constitute the larger 
State Association. The sections bear about 
the same relations to the State Associa- 
tion as dlo the various states of the Union 
to the Federal Government. 


THE FEDERATED BODY 

There is a federated or central body 
known as the Californa Council of Edu- 
cation. This Association is organized 
under the laws of the state as a corpor- 
ate body. Membership in this Council 
is made up on the basis of one member 
for each 300 or major fraction members 
in each section of the Association. These 
Council members are elected from the 
various sections by the members thereof 
at the annual business meeting of each 
section. Thus every member of the As- 
sociation has a voice in the management 
of affairs. 
of each section are members ex-officio 
of the Council. Membership in the Coun- 
cil from the 


The president and secretary 


rarious sections is deter- 
mined, so far as length of service anid 
time of taking office is concerned, by the 
particular section from which such mem- 
bership emanates. 

The Council meets twice yearly, or 


oftener if necessary, on call. Commit- 
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tees are constantly at work upon some of 
the more important problems. These va- 
rious cominittees take up the pertinent 
educational issues, and report upon the 
same back to the Council. It is proposed 
more and more that this Council shall 
serve as a clearing-house for the several 
teachers’ organizations of the state. It 
should, in a way, propose to the various 
sections, certain of the subjects for dis- 
cussion at the annual meetings, thus to 
insure consideration in a state-wide way 
of important questions. It should thresh 
out the result of these various meetings. 
At the same time, the Council is the ser- 
vant of the larger body, and takes up for 
consideration matters which, by resolu- 
tion, have come to it from this source. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 

The administrative body of the Coun- 
cil is the Board of Directors. This Board 
consists of nine members, elected at the 
annual Council meeting by the members 
thereof. These officers serve for one 
year, or until their successors are elected 
and qualified. There is a President, elect- 
ed by and from the Board of Directors, 
and an Executive Secretary, elected like- 
wise by the Board, who may or may not 
be a member of the Council. This Ex- 
ecutive Secretary is the paid, responsible 
officer, with permanent headquarters. 
The secretaries of the various sections 
report to this central secretary. In addi- 
tion to handling the general work of the 
Association and Council, he is, by virtue 
of his office, editor of the official journal. 


MEMBERSHIP FEE 

Of the $1.00 membership fee paid by 
each member of the Association, 40 cents 
is retained in the local treasury, this to 
apply on expenses of the annual meeting, 
speakers, etc., and 60 cents is sent to the 


9 
vo 


4 
4% 


Council of Education to help defray the 
expenses incident to the conduct of that 
office. This 60 cents falls far short of 
meeting the expenses of the office of the 
executive Secretary. 

The division of the $1.00 was formerly 
on the basis of 25 cents to the local sec- 


tion and 75 cents to the Council. The 
added demands made upon the cen- 
tral office and upon the local section 


would seem to suggest a return to the 
former arrangement, or perhaps an in- 
crease in the membership fee. With a 
fee of $1.50, and with 50 cents left in 
the local treasury, the work of the sec- 
tions could be made more effective than 
at present. 


OFFICIAL ORGAN 

The official magazine, the Sierra Edu- 
cational News, is one of the elements, 
and perhaps the main element, serving 
to tie together the various sections into 
on affiliated organiation. The income 
from advertising must more than cover 
the cost of issuance of the magazine, a 
copy of which goes each month to every 
member of the Association. Any surplus 
is applied to financing the activities of the 
secretary's office. 

It is therefore clear that the official 
journal is much more of an asset than a 
liability. Without this, the work of the or- 
ganization would be diminished in extent 
and effectiveness. To those not members 
of the Association, the price of the mag- 
Aside from its 
circulation amongst teachers, libraries, 
etc., both in and out of California, the 
magazine many of 
Boards of Education and School Trus- 
tees. 


azine is $1.50 per year. 


reaches members 


The official journal is absolutely owned 
and controlled by the teachers them- 
selves. There is appointed by the Board 
8 
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of Directors of the Council, an Editorial 
Board of five—this Board to advise with 
the editor on matters pertaining to pub- 
lication and the like. 


RESULTS ACCOMPLISHED 

More and more the Council is becom- 
ing a clearing-house for educational 
propaganda. Educational legislation in 
the state is shaped very largely by this 
Council, working in harmony and in con- 
junction with the State Board of Educa- 
tion, Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, the Commissioners and the Legis- 
lative Committee of Superintendents. Of 
constructive legislation, which the Coun- 
cil has helped to make possible, may be 
mentioned the Retirement Salary Act. 
For years some form of pension legis- 
lation was sought. It was only when all 
interests united that the present law was 
made possible. The State Board of Edu- 
cation, as now organized, and the three 
Commissioners of Elementary Schools, 
Secondary Schools and Vocational Edu- 
cation, respectively, now work under en- 
actments originating in the Council. The 
abolition of the poll tax caused a loss to 
the schools of the state of nearly a mil- 
lion dollar annually, which formerly ap- 
plied to teachers’ salaries. Remedial legis- 
lation, with the Council an active factor, 
was secured. A more satisfactory tenure 
on the part of teachers has been made 
possible largely through the efforts of 
this body. Of other matters that have 
received the attention of the Council, 
may be mentioned the apprenticeship 
teacher, terms of office of Council of 
Education members, Rural School Su- 
pervision, Vocational Education, Meth- 
ods of recording school attendance, the 
Pamphlet Text Book, Investigation of 
High School Texts, Methods of Payment 


“It has 


of Teachers’ Salaries, School Finances, 
the Reorganization of the School Sys- 
tem involving a study of the Junior Col- 
lege, Intermediate School, Rural High 
School, Union High School Districts, ete. 


Before the Council at present there are 
for consideration among other important 
matters, the question of Rural School 
Supervision, Codification of the School 
Law, Vocational Education, Visual In- 
struction, Morals and Manners, Direc- 
tories of High School and Grammar 
School Teachers, Effects of Alcohol and 
Narcotics, State Insurance and Public 
Buildings and Equipment, Elimination of 
Illiteracy, a Summer Session of the Uni- 
versity of California for the South, Med- 
ical inspection, High School Text Books. 
Teachers’ College for California, Gram- 
mar School Principals’ Association, Cer- 
tification of Principals and Superintend- 
ents, Civic Education of the Emigrant, 
School Election Law, Apprentice Teach- 
ers, School Attendance, School Finances, 
Reorganization of the School System, 
Work of the Organization. 


At the last Council meeting, the de- 
cision was reached unanimously that the 
Council of Education should inaugurate 
and handle a State Registration Bureau. 
long been thought that there 
should be some such bureau established 
for the benefit of teachers and schools. 
It is hoped that some plan may be de- 
vised whereby the work of the appoint- 
ment secretaries of the various universi- 
ties and normal schools could be supple- 
mented. At present, these appointment 
secretaries and the teachers’ agencies fur- 
nish the only means of bringing together 
the teacher and the vacancy. As in other 


matters of importance, ample time will 
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be taken to thoroughly discuss and in- 
vestigate before any radical changes are 
suggested. 


LOCAL COUNCILS 


In two of the sections of the Associa- 
tion, there is a local Council or central 
body. It is probable that other sections 
will organize such councils. The Local 
Council is the clearing-house of the indi- 
vidual section, and is the servant of such 
section, just as the I*ederated Council is 
the clearing-house for the entire Associ- 
ation. Neither local or federal body at- 
tempts to dictate. Through its commit- 
tees and through conferences, the Local 
Council threshes out questions pertain- 
ing particularly to its own section, giv- 
ing back the results to the teaching body 
or passing them on to the Federal Coun- 
consideration or 


With the 
tions as affiliated bodies, local councils, 


cil for further 
wide publicity. 


state- 
various sec- 


central council, and official organ, all 
working together toward a common end, 
it is possible to achieve legislation and 
educational advance generally such as 


can be brought about in no other way. 


From an organization of 3,000 mem- 
bers, the California Teachers’ Associa- 
tion has grown to nearly 11,000. In the 
Southern Section alone the membership 
from seven counties is now more than 
6, 200. 
membership equal to that of this one sec- 


ew State Associations have a 
tion. But while numbers are necessary, 
fast 
beginning to understand the value to us 


and we as individual teachers are 


and to the schools of presenting a united 
front, it is, after all, the spirit of unity 
that counts most in achieving results. 


It is quite evident that the Council and 


Association are constantly to be called 


upon to broaden the scope of their work. 
rom time to time bulletins should be 
published bearing upon important educa- 
tional problems. The office of the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary should be utilized to 
the fullest extent. The work of the vari- 
ous sections should be unified, and that 
of the counties should be made to con- 
tribute in greater measure than at pres- 
ent. 

one of 
great importance, and it may be that 
with all of the calls upon the treasury, 
including the desirability for the payment 
of local secretaries, defraying of ex- 


The problem of finance is 


penses of Council members in attend- 
ance at meetings, the financing of com- 
mittes, the improvement of the official 
journal, and, in general, the further pro- 
motion of work already begun, that a 
larger fee must be asked from each mem- 
ber. In states where there is no official 
journal whatever, or where the only call 
upon the treasury is for the payment of 
institute lecturers, there is a $1.00 mem- 
bership fee. Then, too, in accordance 
with resolution in 1914, the magazine 
must be made of national importance as 
rapidly as possible. It will soon be advis- 
able to offer at least a small amount for 
articles of educational value, for book re- 
views by experts, and the like. While the 
organization has accomplished much, its 
work has as yet hardly begun. 


THE JAPANESE ProBLEM IN AMERICA 
is a subject of state and national im- 
portance, and one upon which all teach- 
ers should be well informed. The Plat- 
form, 601 Steinway Hall, Chicago, is- 
sues bulletins which contain valuable in- 
formation on this subject. Those desir- 
ing to keep abreast of the most advanced 
thought in relation to this problem, 
should write The Platform for informa- 
tion, 
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BY-LAWS CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


ARTICLE I, 

NaMeE. The name of the corporation 
shall be the California Teachers’ Associ- 
ation. 

ArTICLE IT. 

CorPoRATE Powers. The corporate 
powers of this association shall be vested 
in a Board of nine Directors, who shall 
be holders in their own names of mem- 
bership certificates in the said Associa- 
tion. Five shall constitute a quorum for 
the transaction of business, provided, 
that an affirmative vote of five members 
shall be necessary to carry any measure ; 
and provided further, that in the event 
of a failure of five (5) of those present 
to agree on any measure, the Secretary 
shall notify the absent members of the 
nature of the question at issue and their 
votes may be sent by mail and the ques- 
tion settled at the next regular or special 
meeting of the Board. 


ArtTIcLe IIT. 

ELECTION OF Directors. The Direc- 
tors shall be elected by ballot annually in 
the manner hereinafter provided, on the 
second Saturday in April of each year, 
at such place as may be determined upon 
by the Board of Directors. Their terms 
of office shall begin on the day of their 
election and continue for one year until 
their successors are duly elected. 


ARTICLE IV. 

VACANCIES. Vacancies in the Board 
of Directors shall result from death, re- 
moval from the State, resignation, lapse 
of membership, expulsion of a Director 
through failure to attend one-half of the 
meetings of the Board each year, or ab- 
sence of a Director from three succes- 
sive meetings, unless excused by the 
Board of Directors. 

The Board of Directors shall have 
power to fill a vacancy in the said Board. 


ARTICLE V. 
Powers OF DIRECTORS. 
shall have power: 


The Directors 


wo 


First. To call special meetings of the 
representatives or of the Association 
when they deem it necessary. 


Second. To appoint and remove, at 
pleasure, all officers, agents and em- 
ployees of the Board; prescribe their du- 
ties, fix their compensation, except for 
Directors, and require from them secur- 
ity for faithful service. 

Third. To conduct, manage and con- 
trol the affairs and business of the As- 
sociation, and to make rules and regula- 
tions, not inconsistent with the laws of 
California, or the By-Laws of this As- 
sociation, for the guidance of the officers 
and management of the affairs of the 
Association. 


Fourth. ‘To incur indebtedness not to 
exceed one thousand ($1,000) dollars in 
amount, provided that by two-thirds vote 
of the membership, the Directors may be 
authorized to incur an indebtedness not 
to exceed fifty thousand ($50,000) dol- 
lars in amount. The terms and amount 
of such indebtedness shall be entered on 
the minutes of the Board. 


lifth. To create sections of the Cali- 
fornia Teachers’ Association, with such 
geographical boundaries as to member- 
ship as shall from time to time be deter- 
mined by the Board of Directors; pro- 
vided, however, that the Teachers’ As- 
sociations now known as the Northern 
California Teachers’ 
fornia 


Association, Cali- 


‘Teachers’ Association, Central 
California Teachers’ Association, and 


Southern California Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, shall become sections of this Asso- 
ciation at such time as the members 
thereof shall become members of this 
Association, and such sections are au- 
thorized to continue under their present 
government in so far as it does not con- 
flict with these By-Laws. The sections 
so established and sections hereafter cre- 
ated, are to be governed by and be sub- 
ject to and exist under the provisions of 
these By-Laws. 
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ArticLe VI. 

Duties oF Directors. It shall be the 
duty of the Directors: 

First. To cause to be kept a complete 
record of all their minutes and acts, and 
of the proceedings of the Association, 
and to present a full statement at the 
regular annual meeting of the represen- 
tatives and the sections, showing in de- 
tail the assets and liabilities of the As- 
sociation and generally the condition of 
its affairs. A similar statement shall be 
presented at any other meeting of the 
Association or representatives when re- 
quested by one-third of the representa- 
tives. 

Second. To add all surplus profits or 
surplus funds to the common property 
or permanent funds of the Association 
until in their judgment no additions to 
the- permanent funds are desirable, in 
which case they shall, in their judgment, 
declare dividends in accordance with law. 

Third. To supervise all officers, agents 
and employees, and see that their duties 
are properly performed. 

Fourth. To fill vacancies in the Board 
of Directors. 

Fifth. To make all necessary arrange- 
ments for the meetings of the represen- 
tatives and to determine the time and 
place for holding such meetings. The 
annual meeting of representatives shall 
be held on the second Saturday in April, 
unless by vote of the representatives of 
the Association it is directed otherwise. 

Sixth. To take complete charge of all 
funds and business of the Association, 
except such as pertains only to sections 
of this Association, and to manage the 
same under the direction of the represen- 
tatives. 

ARTICLE VII. 

Orricers. The Officers of the Asso- 
ciation shall be a President, Vice Presi- 
dent, Secretary and Treasurer, who shall 
be chosen by and from the Directors, ex- 
cept the Secretary and Treasurer, who 
may or may not be Directors. These 
officers shall be chosen each year by the 
Directors at their annual meeting. 

The officers of each section of the As- 
sociation shall be chosen by and be under 


the direction of the section choosing 
them. 


Articce VIII. 

PRESIDENT. The President or, in his 
absence, the Vice President, or person 
designated by the Board of Directors: 

First. Shall preside over all meetings 


of the representatives and Directors, and 
shall have the casting vote. 


Second. Shall sign, as President, all 
contracts and other instruments of writ- 
ing which have been first approved by the 
Board of Directors, and shall counter- 
sign all checks drawn upon the Treas- 
urer. 

Third. Shall call the Directors or rep- 
resentatives together whenever he deems 
it necessary or is requested to do so by 
three Directors, and shall have, subject 
to the advice of the Directors, direction 
of the affairs of the Association, and 
generally discharge such other duties as 
may be required of him by the By-Laws 
of the Association. 

Fourth. Shall cause sufficient notice 
of meetings of the Board and of repre- 
sentatives to be sent to each Director or 
representative by sending a written or 
printed notice to the last known place of 
business or of residence of each Director 
or representative at least seven days be- 
fore the time of meeting. 


Fifth. Shall keep the blank numbered 
certificates of membership and issue the 
same to the Secretary, taking a receipt 
therefor. 

Sixth. Shall have sole charge of the 
preparation of the program for meetings 
under his direction, and generally direct 
the affairs of the Association. 


ARTICLE IX. 

SECRETARY. It shall be the duty of the 
Secretary : 

First. To keep a record of the pro- 
ceedings of the Board of Directors, of 
the representatives, and of the Associa- 
tion. ‘ 

Second. To keep the corporate seal of 
the Association, fill out and countersign 
all certificates of membership issued, and 
affix the corporate seal to all papers re- 
quiring a seal. 
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Third. To keep proper account books, 
receive all membership fees and deposit 
with the Treasurer, draw all checks upon 
the Treasurer, publish annually such of 
the educational and business proceedings 
of the Association and representatives as 
directed by the Board of Directors. 


Fourth. To serve all notices required 
either by law or by these By-Laws, and 
in case of his absence, inability, neglect 
or refusal to do so, then such notices 
may be served by any person thereunto 
directed by the President or Vice Presi- 
dent of the Association. 


Fifth. To discharge such other duties 
as pertain to his office, to act as general 
manager of the Association under the di- 
rection of the President, and in accord- 
ance with rules laid down by the Board 
of Directors. 


ARTICLE X. 

Tne Treasurer. The Treasurer shall 
receive and keep all the funds of the As- 
sociation and pay them out only on the 
check of the Association, signed by the 
Secretary and countersigned by the Pres- 
ident. 

He shall furnish such bonds as the 
Board of Directors require and be sub- 
ject to their direction in all matters re- 
lating to the funds of the Association. 


ARTICLE XI. 


REPRESENTATIVES. Each section of 
this Association shall, at the annual 
meeting thereof, elect by ballot, represen- 
tatives, each of whom shall be a member 
of the Association in good standing. 
The representation of each section shall 
consist of the President and Secretary 
of the section. and such number of addi- 
tional representatives as may from time 
to time be unanimously agreed upon by 
the several sections of the Association, 
provided that until further agreement, 
each section shall be represented by (in 
addition to the President and Secretary ) 
one representative for each three hun- 
(red members of the section or major 
fraction thereof. Vacancies in the repre- 
sentation of any section shall be filled in 
such manner as may be determined upon 
by the section. 


ARTICLE XII. 


Powers and duties of Representatives: 


First. The representatives at their an- 
nual meeting herein provided for shall 
elect by ballot the Board of Directors of 
this Association; and may by ballot se- 
lect the officers of said Association pro- 
vided for in Article VII, such selection, 
however, to be solely advisory to the 
3oard of Directors. 

Second. They shall hold their annual 
meeting as herein provided for and such 
other meetings as may from time to time 
be determined by the representatives or 
the Board of Directors or the President. 

Third. They shall have power to ad- 
vise the Board of Directors in all mat- 
ters; and to recommend and adopt edu- 
cational policies, and activities which 
shall be pursued by the Association. 


ArTICLE XIII. 


300KS AND Papers. The books and 
such papers as may be placed on file by 
the vote of the Association or Directors 
shall, at all times in business hours, be 
subject to the inspection of the Board of 
Directors or any member of the Associa- 
tion. 


ARTICLE XIV. 


MEMBERS AND MEMBERSHIP FEE. Any 
teacher, principal or superintendent of 
schools, or any other person in any way 
connected with, or interested in, educa- 
tional work, may become a member of 
this Association by paying the member- 
ship fee, and procuring the membership 
certificate hereinafter provided for. 

The annual membership fee shall be 
one dollar, payable after the first day of 
January of each year, upon the demand 
of the Secretary of the section to which 
a member is affiliated. A life certificate 
of membership exempt from all dues and 
fees, except as provided by law, shall be 
given to a member who has paid his 
membership fee yearly for twenty con- 
secutive years, or fifteen years in ad- 
vance. 

Membership in the California Teach- 
ers’ Association shall entitle a member to 
voting privileges only in the section to 
which the member is affiliated geographi- 
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cally, and to all other privileges in any 
and all sections. Any member changing 
residence may transfer membership to 
the proper section. 

The membership fee shall be divided 
between the treasury of the section and 
the treasury of the California Teachers’ 
Association by vote of the representa- 
tives, provided that until further action 
is taken by the representatives, sixty per 
cent. of all membership fees shall be paid 
to the treasury of the California Teach- 
ers’ Association, the remainder to be 
paid to the treasury of the section. The 
collection of membership fees and_is- 
suance of certificates of membership 
shall be made through the Secretary of 
each section by or under the direction of 
the Secretary of the California Teach- 
ers’ Association. 


ARTICLE XV. 


CERTIFICATES OF MEMBERSHIP. ‘The 
chief purposes of the Association are not 
financial, therefore no transfer of certifi- 
cates of membership shall be authorized 
or allowed, and membership in the As- 
sociation shall cease upon the resignation 
or death of a number, or whenever a de- 
mand is made for the annual member- 
ship fee, due on the first day of January 
of each year, for the current year, and it 
is not paid, provided that without such de- 
mand the fee must be paid not later than 
noon on the second day of the annual 
meeting of any section, or membership 
will lapse. 


ARTICLE XVI. 


MobrE oF ConbDUCTING ELEcTIONS. At 
the election of officers no nominating 
speeches shall be allowed. Voting shall 
be by ballot excepting when there is but 
one candidate for an office the Secretary 
may be directed to cast the ballot for the 
candidate. 


ArticLe XVII. 

Governnient of Sections. 
One. At each annual meeting of the 
sections of this Association, there shall 
be elected by vote of the members by bal- 


lot, the representatives provided for by 
these By-Laws, provided that upon mo- 
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tion any section may authorize the Secre- 
tary thereof to cast the ballot for the 
section. 

Two. Membership fees and certifi- 
cates of membership shall be governed 
by the provisions of these By-Laws. 

Three. Each section shall be governed 
by its own Constitution and By-Laws, 
provided they shall not conflict with the 
provisions of these By-Laws or the laws 
of the State of California. 


ArTICLE XVIII. 


AMENDMENTS. These By-Laws may 
be altered or amended by a two-thirds 
vote of the Board of Directors, or by a 
two-thirds vote of all members voting at 
regular meetings of the several sections 
of this Association, provided that the 
proposed amendment, if to be adopted 
by the members, shall have been present- 
ed to each section at least one day pre- 
vious to the voting upon it by that sec- 
tion. 

The Board of Directors may also pro- 
vide a system of proposing amendments 
to the members and receiving their writ- 
ten ballots by mail, provided that such 
proposed amendments must be mailed to 
all members not less than 15 days before 
the date established for the closing of 
the ballot, and a majority vote of all 
members shall be required for the adop- 
tion of such amendments. 


ARTICLE XIX..- 


These By-Laws shall be and become 
operative on the first day of October, 


1911. 
AMENDMENTs TO By-Laws 


i 

Relating to terms of office of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Article XI. See minutes of meeting 
of November 13, 1915. 

TERMS OF OFFICE IN THE COUNCIL OF 
IepUCATION. The term of office of elec- 
tive members of the California Council of 
Education shall be one, two, three or four 
years, as the various sections for them- 
selves shall determine. The term of of- 
fice of other members of the Council, who 
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hold membership by virtue of being pres- 
ident or secretary of one of these sec- 
tions, shall be during the period only that 
they hold such office of president or sec- 
retary. 

Elective Council members unable to 
attend any meeting of the Council, 
whereof notice has been sent by the Sec- 
retary of the Council, must notify the 
President of their section of their ina- 
bility to attend such meeting. The Presi- 
dent of that section will then have the 
power to appoint an alternative repre- 
sentative. who will serve only during the 
meeting in question. 

The failure of any elective Council 
member to notify the president of his 
section or the President of the Council, 
that he is unable to attend any meeting 
of the Council, whereof he has received 


notification by the Secretary of the Coun- 
cil, or failure to attend such meeting. 
shall cost such Council member his posi- 
tion on the Council, and the president of 
that section shall fill the vacancy thus 
created by appointment, such appoint- 
ment to be temporary, and to be ratified 
or rejected at the next meeting of the 
Executive Committee. Such appointee 
shall hold office until the next regular 
meeting of that section. At that time the 
section shall elect a member to serve the 
remainder of the unexpired term. 

In all appointments provided for above, 
presidents must appoint some one who 
has previously served on the Council, or 
one who is at the time familiar with the 
Council’s work, but all representatives or 
their alternates must be members in good 
standing of the section they represent. 


THE LEAGUE OF TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATIONS, ITS SCOPE AND 
SIGNIFICANCE 


ANNA K. HALLOCK, LOS ANGELES 


HE League of Teachers’ Association 

is a national organiation whose ob- 
ject is “to bring associations of teachers 
into relations of mutual assistance and co- 
operation, to improve the social and eco- 
nomic status of teachers and to promote 
the best interests of education.” 

In the four years since its organization 
the League has increased to more than 
62 affiliated associations with a member- 
ship of some 40,000 classroom teachers. 
This growth has been slow and quiet, 
very quiet; but when were classroom 
teachers known to work otherwise? For 
years they have been the passive reci- 
pients of ordets coming down through 
several subalterns, until this attitude has 
become characteristic. Their work has 
been simply the detail and the master 
head has received the credit and the 
glory. 

This slow but sure awakening of the 
teachers to the sense of their individual 
responsibility for the impossible condi- 
tions that exist in our schools, is to me 
the most portentous movement in educa- 
tional circles that has developed for 


years. Its effects will not be confined 
alone to the improved conditions of the 
teaching body, nor to the better results 
in the elementary schools; its effects will 
be felt throughout the whole educational 
system. For as long as the lower grade 
work is not done by free, independent, 
clear thinking teachers, expert in diagnos- 
ing the malady which retards the growth 
of the whole child, our whole educational 
system will be like the statute with feet 
of clay. The work in the higher schools 
cannot be better nor stronger nor more 
enduring than the foundation. 


SMALL CLASSES A NECESSITY 


The results accomplished for defective 
and retarded children suggest what the 
schools should be for normal minds and 
bodies; that not more than 20 pupils to 
a teacher will permit a freedom of move- 
ment and a chance for intelligent, initia- 
tive, which are impossible in the crowded 
classroom ; that overe rowding must mean 
suppression and repression of the child’s 
self-activity ; must mean subordination of 
individuality which is so powerful a fac- 
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Portions of address before the Conference of Teachers’ Clubs at San Francisco, April 6, 1918. 
Published in full in the May issue of The Bulletin of the Los Angeles Teachers’ Club 
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LEAGUE OF TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATIONS 
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tor in the progress of civilization. The 
moment you assemble 50 children in a 
single room it is not for the purpose of 
real education but for the purpose of 
autocratic control. The moment you in- 
crease the number of children beyond 20 
you have destroyed the chance of that 
subtle interchange of inspiration which 
comes from the contact of mind with 
mind, of soul with soul. You will not 
find an educational expert who approves 
of large classes. When asked what is the 
best number for a class they agree upon 
from 20 to 25. Statistics of our elemen- 
tary schools show an average of more 
than 40 per classroom teacher in 
the larger communities. Every teacher 
knows she cannot teach 40 or 45 little 
children in one class. Every day she 
tries to do so, she participates in the sin 
of overcrowding the classroom and un- 
dereducating the population. It is m- 
teresting to notice the increasing number 
of school officials and officers of Parent- 
Teachers’ Associations who are placing 
their children in ungraded rooms, not be- 
cause the children are abnormal, but be- 
cause in these rooms the enrollment is 
limited to 20 or 22. If the teacher’s 
business is to educate the children, then 
it is her business to create proper con- 
ditions for her work. Alone she can do 
nothing. The only way this ever will be 
done is through intelligent group action. 

There is still the old inbred feeling 
among us that it is unseemly and self- 
seeking for teachers to go before the 
public and discuss salaries and smaller 
classes. I tell you it is more unseemly 
for teachers not to do so. Who knows 
the inner conditions better than they? 
Who should be the educational experts 
if they are not? This would be no more 
selfish on their part than for the expert 
in animal husbandry to say to the ran- 
cher, “Don’t crowd your stock into small, 
poorly ventilated quarters, nor attempt 
to raise more stock than you can well 
care for, if you’ want the best results,” 
or for the expert in agriculture to say, 
“Give each plant room to spread and 
grow, and proper soil conditions.” When 
as much expert attention is given to child 
welfare as is given to agriculture and 


animal husbandry this will be a different 
world. Everywhere the people are ask- 
ing, “What is the matter with our public 
schools? Why are the children not more 
thoroughly grounded in the fundamen- 
tals?” Yet who is trying to explain this 
condition to the public? Who is urging 
the corrective ? 


A MERIT SYSTEM DESIRABLE 


By organization we can secure tenure 
of office laws, so much needed for the 
freedom and peace of mind of the teach- 
er. But with security of tenure we must 
have a merit system if we do not wish to 
encourage and protect incompetency. We 
must not condemn the principle of merit 
merely because we have never yet seen 
a merit system that was fair and just. | 
believe that this is a corrective that must 
come from within; that the teachers 
themselves, under the influence of higher 
professional ideals will be able to formu- 
late a merit system that will be workable. 
We ought to be able to enlist a board of 
membership of such dignity and reputa- 
tion that its decisions would not be ques- 
tioned, the purpose of which board would 
be to examine into teachers’ grievances, 
into the incompetency of teachers, and 
into the causes of friction between teach- 
ers and principals. I believe it would 
be the greatest preventive of incompe- 
tency and friction that could be inaugur- 
ated. Something like this is being suc- 
cessfully done in Scotland and on the 
Continent. 

The real school is in the relation be- 
tween teacher and pupils. Nothing is 
more conductive to the growth and ex- 
pansion of the soul than contact with a 
stronger spirit than one’s own. It is the 
most wonderful agency in the uplift of 
the world today. What a teacher is she 
teaches. She must have a full stock of 
vitality, animation and optimism. Now 
if anything will sap a teacher’s store of 
vitality it is continual fear and worry, 
nervous anxiety for the future, the anti- 
cipation of adverse criticism, ceaseless 
striving to gain the approval of some 
person upon whose recommendation she 
depends for tenure and increase of salary. 
When every teacher feels free to say, 
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“What I do must be determined by the 
needs of my pupils,” then will her teach- 
ing be successful. We need an associa- 
tion which stands for the best instruction, 
the best moral and ethical influence from 
its teachers, and that will stand back of 
those teachers who are fearless in the 
right. 


ADVISORY COUNCILS OF TEACHERS 


In England and on the continent some 
school authorities and educational com- 
mittees contain advisory representatives 
of the teaching corps. They are proving 
that the introduction of new educational 
schemes ought never to be undertaken 
without the help and guidance of the 
teachers on whom the working out of the 
new ideas will fall. Much friction is 
avoided as well as much waste and loss 
in attempting to apply ideas not sufficient- 
ly thought out. In some cities in our own 
country advisory council plans have been 
installed, by which the teachers them- 
selves, through a representative council 
from their ranks, are permitted to consult 
directly with the board of education and 
superintendents. The powers of these 
councils are largely advisory, but the pos- 
sible influence has no limit. 


RESULTS FROM ORGANIZATION 


Already throughout the land we can 
see the results of organization. In many 
states teachers’ associations by united ef- 
forts have secured pension provision, 


tenure of office laws, increased salaries, 

equal pay for equal work, improved in- 
stitute programs. This is only a begin- 
ning. Careful observers are beginning to 
say that the work in the lower grades 
with little children in the most plastic 
period of their lives is more important 
than the work with more advanced stu- 
dents; a child’s habits are fixed in that 
formative period, his love of knowledge 
acquired then. That therefore this ele- 
mentary instruction should command 
sufficient salary to attract and retain ex- 
perts, and not be left as now to those who 
use the elementary grades as stepping 
stones to other things. The elementary 
teacher should not wait for others to urge 
this; no one realizes it more fully than 
she. 

The recognition of the mother-teacher 
by boards of education is inducing many 
women to make teaching a career, with 
whom it would otherwise have been only 
the temporary employment of a_ few 
years. This will also tend to increase the 
professional spirit. 

I believe that this organizing of class- 
room teachers all over the land is not the 
ephemeral movement of a few leading 
spirits out for temporary tangible re- 
wards. It is rather like the first surface 
movement of a great tidal wave of con- 
scious responsibility; we may not fathom 
its meaning nor foresee its future. We 
can only feel its power and prepare to 
rise with it. 


COUNCIL OF EDUCATION—SOUTHERN SECTION 


BERTHA R. 


HE Council of Education, Southern 
T Section, thet in Los Angeles, April 

29, Dr. A. W. Plummer presiding. 
The meeting was called for the purpose 
of hearing committee reports on impor- 
tant assigned subjects, and for the elec- 
tion of officers for the ensuing year. 

In opening the meeting, Dr. Plummer 
stated the plan of work outlined and said 
that though some good work had been 
done, results had fallen far short of his 
hopes. He believes that no one should 
accept an appointment on the Council 
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unless he is willing to work—that the 
Council should be active, and that we are 
inclined to let others formulate plans and 
policies, where we ourselves should be 
more diligent. 

Miss Vance, Chairman of Committee 
on Legislation as pertains to teachers and 
supervisors, reported that her committee 
had been working in an attempt to sum- 
marize some of the most necessary points 
needing further legislation, such as (1) 
Reorganization, (2) Exchange of Teach- 
ers, (3) Pamphlet Text Books, (4) Ten- 
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ure of Office, (5) Sabbatical Term. Miss 
Vance presented a partial report upon 
these topics. 


Mr. Bouelle, Chairman of Committee 
on Legislation as pertains to finance, 
made a definite report recommending 
a permanent Committee on- Legisla- 
tion and that this committee devise ways 
and means whereby more money can be 
raised for the elementary schools. 


Mr. Covell urged that this body should 
have a committee member to work with 
the finance committee of the Federal 
Council. 


Miss Anna Stewart presented a report 
upon library supervision. Miss Stewart 
feels that Commissioner Wood, in his ar- 
ticle on [Libraries, printed in the Sierra 
Educational News, speaks more on the 
conditions of the libraries in country 
schools than in the city schools. Miss 
Stewart differs in opinion with Mr. 
Wood on the subjects of (1) Supervis- 
ion, (2) Books, (3) Use of Money. At 
the close of her discussion the following 
resolutions were presented and unani- 


mously adopted by the Council: 


Resolutions were adopted expressing the 
view that school libraries should be super- 
vised only by officers of the school system 
and not by any outside official; that no school 
library should buy “additional service” from 
a public library; that no school library should 
buy “additional service’’ in the matter of 
supplying educational books for teachers, as 
they are already citizens and taxpayers and 
entitled to fair and that the 
Council approves the work of Commissioner 
Wood in securing recognition and certifica- 
tion for school libraries. 


consideration; 


Miss Sara L. Dole, Chairman of Com- 
mittee on Certification, reported as fol- 
lows: 


Your committee on needed changes in 
certification of teachers, recommends 
that the certification law be amended 
to include a supervisory certificate ; and 
that no candidate for County of City 
Superintendent be eligible without this 
certificate. This certificate should be is- 
sued by the State Board of Education. 
It should be renewed every four years, 
until replaced by a permanent certificate 
of the same character. 
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The qualifications for such a certificate 
shall be in general as follows: 
CLASS I. 

Ist. Any grauate of state or city normal 
school, who has taught two years; or, 

2nd. Any person, who has had three years’ 
teaching on certificate as high as elementary 
certificate; and, who, in addition, passes ex- 
amination in school hygiene, child hygiene, 
school code or state, and school administra- 
tion, 
CLASS IJ. 

Any person who graduates 
ers’ College or 
a University 
of Education, 
experience. 


from a Teach- 
Department of Education in 
recognized by the State Board 
and has two years’ teaching 
The candidate should show rec- 
ommendation by Faculty, and give evidence 
that he has completed subjects named for 
examination in Class I. 


Permanent Supervisory Certificate 

1. Candidate must have taught or super- 
vised for not less than seven years, four of 
which must have been in the State; four of 
these, at least, must have been supervisory 
work. 

2. Candidate must hold, and have held for 
four years, a supervisory certificate of either 
class. 

3. Candidate must spend year in a 
Teachers’ College or at the Department of 
Education in a University, in advanced study 
of educational theory, history of education 
and administration problems, or must pass 
an examination on educational psychology. 
history of education, principles of adminis- 
tration; and, in addition, 


one 


5. Must present acceptable thesis, from in- 
dependent study, on some topic relating to 
the organization and administration of pub- 
lic education in the United States. 


All of the officers were re-elected, 
namely, Dr. A. W. Plummer, President ; 
Anna Stewart, Vice President; Bertha 
R. Hunt, Secretary. 

It was suggested that our next meet- 
ing be held previous to the next meeting 
of the Federal Council. 


AWarpb oF Music Prize. On page 102. 
of our February issue appeared a poem 
entitled “Hail To Our Flag,” by T. J. 
Ashby of Pasadena, together with an 
offer of a cash prize for the best school 
tune to which the words of this poem may 
be sung. After careful consideration of 
the various suggestions submitted, the 
Committee decided to award the prize 
to Helen R. Bates, of 267 Louisa Street. 
Pomona. 
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FROM READERS AND ADVERTISERS 


“T am pleased to note the new size of 


the News. It seems to me this is a 

step in advance, and no doubt your move 

has already met with much approval.” 
Manual Arts Press. 


Ordinarily speaking, an advertis- 
ing medium is just a business proposi- 
tion with us. In this direction we are 
not disappointed, but are more than 
pleased with the results. 

There is a standing about your publi- 
cation which commends it to your read- 
ers and makes an advertisement with you 
a profitable investment. This is undoubt- 
edly due to the care with which you han- 
dle your advertising matter. You very 
wisely select your patrons with care and 
with a view to their reliability. This is 
simply good business sense. It protects 
your advertisers as well as your readers. 
It makes you the power that you are in 
the business and educational world. We 
wish you continued success. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS. 


I want to congratulate you on the new 


dress of the Sierra [ducational News. 
This takes it out of the class of cheap, 
struggling periodicals, built with the 
scissors and paste pot, and puts it into 
the class of 


representative magazines 


with a mission and a clientele behind 


them. 
J. C. Templeton, 
Supt. City Schools, Modesto. 


What impresses me most is that those 
who contribute tell what they have ac- 
complished instead of telling what they 


propose to do. The school man today 1s 


(o 


demanding a knowledge of things that 
have been worked out successfully in 
practice, not mental gymnastics pertain- 
ing to some pet theory. It has occurred 
to me that a little more space should be 
devoted to indicating rather clearly edu- 
cational 


tendencies as they 


throughout the country at large. 


prevail 
There 
is just a little tendency in California not 
to get over the Great Divide and see what 
is being done toward the Atlantic Sea- 
board. There should be means afforded 
in your paper of checking up state move- 
ments with those of national significance. 
W. L.. Stephens. 

Supt. Long Beach Schools. 

teachers 


The appreciate the 


iety afforded in the reading matter, the 


Var 


news from all over the state, and last 
but not least, the many pages of valuable 
advertisements. Now, when we want 
anything for our schools, we do not have 
to run through three or four catalogues 
more or less useful; we turn to our last 
News, and there it is. 
Mrs. Augusta C. Brainbridge, 
Teachers Rural School, Harper, Cal. 


[ was pleased, and so were the other 
teachers of our faculty, with the copy of 
the News for January in which you feat- 
ured the [igh School Principals’ Con- 
vention. I have heard nothing but fav- 
orable comment of this number of the 
The 


members of the Legislature cannot fail 


value of the addresses it contained. 


to be impressed by the arguments of Prin- 
cipals, Garrison, McMath and Wright on 
the text book question. 
\W. HH. Housh, Principal. 
los Angeles High School. 
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Your magazine is helpful and interest- 
ing. I always read it, advertisements 
and all, from cover to cover. 

Mrs. Grace C. Stanley, 
Supt. County Schools, San Bernardino. 


“I wish to congratulate you on the 
present status of the News as an educa- 
tional factor in solving the problems 
What I like best is 
that you express the courage of your con- 
victions on important questions, and do 


which confront us. 


not fail to criticise in the right spirit that 
which you think 1s wrong. 
agree with you in all matters, but that 


[ may not 


does not count.” 
J. W. Linscott, 
City Superintendent of Schools, Santa 
Cruz, Cal. 


HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS’ AS- 
SOCIATION CONVENTION 


BERKLELY, JULY 10-14, 1916. 


The Association is a statewide organi- 
zation, and representatives of all parts 
of the state are on the program. The 
President for the present year is Mr. 
Merton E. Hill of the Chaffey Union 
High School, Ontario, and the Secretary 
is Mr. L. W. Bartlett, of the Pomona 
High School. 

Beginning with the meeting of the Di- 
rectors at 10:30 a. m., July 10, the pro- 
gram will proceed in the following order: 
General session at 1:30 p. m. on the same 
day. There will be music, addresses by the 
President, Merton E. Hill, Dr. Walter 


M. Hart, Dean of the Summer Session, ° 


Commissioner Will C. Wood, and the re- 
port of the Committee on School Archi- 
tecture and Grounds. 

At 9:30 a. m. Tuesday, July 11, the 
following section meetings will be held: 
Rural High 


Schools; Mathematics ; 


Science ; Commercial ; Administration. At 
1:30 p. m., Tuesday, the general session 


will meet again. There will be addresses 
by Dr. David Spence Hill, Perham W. 


Nahl, and Dr. E. R. Snyder. Followed by 
report of committee on Vocational Guid- 
ance and Life Career Study. 


On Wednesday, July 12, the general 
session will meet at 9:30 a. m. The 
speakers at this session will be Mr. Ar- 
thur [. Street, Mr. E. W. Oliver, Profes- 
sor Chas. E. Rugh. Following the addres- 
ses by the above, Mr. S. P. McCrea will 
report for the committee on Bible Study 
Syllabus. At 1:30 p. m., on Wednesday, 
the follewing sections will meet: Agri- 
culture; Vocational Guidance; Life Ca- 
reer Study; Junior College and Classics. 


General sessions will meet at 9:30 a. m. 
Thursday, July 13, and listen to addresses 
by Dr. A. F. Lange, Dr. Isaac Cox, Dr. 
Frank Wm. Taussig, and the report of 
the committee on Annual Survey of 
Dominant Educational Movements. At 
1:30 p. m., the following sections will 
meet : Classics ; Commercial ; History and 
Economics ; Science ; Rural High School ; 
Manual Arts. 

The officers of the Association are 
anxious that every high school teacher in 
the state shall join. The proceedings 
of the Association will be published im- 
mediately following the convention and 
should reach every high school and high 
school teacher in the state. Those who 
are not members can join by sending 50 
cents to the Secretary-Treasurer, L. W. 
Bartlett, 955 N. Palomares St., Pomona. 





THE MANUAL OF THE San_ DIEGO 
HicH ScuHoot, which was printed in the 
“Russ Print Shop” at the High School, 
has been received at this office. The book 
is very nicely gotten up and well printed, 
and is a credit to the institution. 
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Our Book Shelf 


ROESSLER AND REMy’s First SPANISH READER. By Erwin IW. Roessler and Alfred 
Remy. American Book Company, pp. 248; price 68c. 


Very few years ago, less than a score, Spanish text books in the form of 
grammars or readers, were in a non-existent state. Different variations of the 
Ollendorff Method were the venerable classics sanctified by old age; but taking 
them all in all, did very good service to the earnest, painstaking student. 

Since that time, people having finally been clubbed into wakefulness, and 
shown the importance of the Spanish, turned in bewilderment to the array of 
readers and grammars published by the score term after term. 

Out of the good, bad, and indifferent publications, there has appeared a very 
modest little book entitled “First Spanish Reader,” by Roessler and Remy, Amer- 
ican Book Company. It is the gem of all. It is joyously interesting from the very 
beginning. The stories are mostly of the Spanish type in character and place, 
and not venerable old English anecdotes done into Spanish. The illustrations, 
though bearing an American name, are of the genuine Spanish flavor in type and 
locality. The stories, matters pertaining to business, coinage, weights and meas- 
ures, and geography are treated from the Western Hemisphere standpoint. The 
national hymns and the simple proverbs are just what are needed to develop 
Spanish verve. The best book to be put into first year Spanish Classes. 

Epw. H. Correy, 
Technical High School, Oakland, Cal. 


ESSENTIALS OF GEOGRAPHY. SECOND Book. By Albert Perry Brigham and Charles 
T. AlcFarland. American Book Company, pp. 426; price $1.24. 


An examination of this volume shows that it possesses the same strong points 
which characterize the First Book. The maps are more numerous and more de- 
tailed than are those in the First Book. There are maps showing the distribution 
of commodities, and others showing weather and climatic conditions. The pictures 
present a very high standard as to quality and teaching value. As in the First 
look, the absence of small type is highly satisfactory. 

One of the strongest points is that the book is not simply an expansion of 
the first volume. There is new material and a new method of treatment. The 
method of study is more frequently from cause to consequence, and relationships 
are more fully developed. n other words, the two books of this series present 
material which is, in a measure, actually graded and adapted to the expanding 
abilities of the pupils. 

James F. CHAMBERLAIN. 


IACKWARD CHILDREN. By Arthur Holmes, Dean of the General Faculty of the 
Pennsylvania State College and Author of the Conservation of the Child. 
The Bobbs Merrill Company, pp. 247 ; price $1.00. 


In discussing his problem, Dr. Holmes uses the inductive method of presenting 
a number of typical cases of children, deducing his suggestions from the problems 
and conditions they offer. He raises the often hopelessly discussed question : 
What is intelligence? He feels that we cannot give any definite formula in the 
answer. In fact, he is convinced that the criterion of feeble-mindedness must 
he found rather in the sphere of the will than in that of knowledge. In the last 
analysis, he says, it is a matter of character. “Everybody is in some degree and 
on some occasion feeble-minded.” 
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This charitable view of the problem of retardation leads him to make a clear 
distinction between permanent and temporary retardation. He lays greatest stress 
upon the study of those children are merely temporarily retarded. Dr. Holmes 
recognizes the vast number of individual differences and individual types. Un- 
fortunately he does not distinguish what I have called the “primitive type.” The 
sorest trial, he finds, is always reserved for the motortype pupil. He, although 
representing in reality the oldest and most numerous type of human efficiency, is 
overshadowed by the modern school demands in the three R's. It is particularly 
gratifying to find that Dr. Hfolmes accepts the view, so often emphasized by me. 
that a child passes through periods which repeat the social history of the race in 
its climb from savagery to civilization. His aim is, therefore, to discover in what 
particular period any particular child is when being examined, observed, or taught. 
I can heartily recommend his book to the teachers and parents of backward chil- 
dren. MAXIMILIAN P. E. GroszMANN, 

Plainfield, N. J. 


Asia. By Nellie B. Allan of the State Normal School at Fitchburg, Massachu- 
setts. Ginn and Company, pp. 449; price 80 cents. 


The opening up of the great continent of Asia, gives an increasing importance 
to the study of this land and its peoples. The author of the above mentioned book 
has selected some of the most interesting material pertaining to the geography of 
Asia, and has presented it ina very happy manner. The pupil is made to feel that 
he is studying the daily lives of real people, and he is shown many of the ways 
in which physical conditions in far-away Asia influence the lives of its people. The 
pictures are numerous, pleasing and have teaching value. Physical, rainfall and 
production maps would add merit to an already valuable book. 


JAMeEs I. CHAMBERLAIN. 


CALIFORNIA AS A HEATH Resort. By F.C. S. Sanders, M. D., Cambridge Uni- 
versity, England, author of “Tropical Diseases of the Skin and the Kidneys.” 
Bolte & Branden Co., San Francisco, Cal., pp. 300; price $2.00. Edition de 
Luae, $4.00. 


This volume is a distinct contribution to the literature of California. It is 
very much more than a discussion of the state as a health resort. While the 
climatic conditions are thoroughly set forth, the scenic beauties of the state are 
given attention. There are chapters on typography, the forests, vineyards, mines 
and minerals, and the climate and its effect on health and occupation. The river 
lakes and valleys are treated, attention is given to agriculture and sesiGealinere, 
the citrus fruit industry, the educational advantages of the state, and other 1m- 
portant matters. Many full page illustrations in brown of the Yosemite Valley 
The Big Trees, the Old Missions, views in the cities and beauty spots and resorts 
throughout the state, add much to the value of the book. The volume is beautiful- 
ly gotten up and the typographical work and binding are excellent. The margin- 
of the page are wide, bordered by an artistic tinted design by Mr. H. R. Braden. 
The frontispiece in color of [1 Capitan, in the Yosemite, adds much to the at- 
tractiveness of the book. Both the author and publishers are to be congratulated. 


A. Hi. t 


\ Community Arithmetic. By Brenelle Hunt. American Book Company, 
Pp. até. 
Scenes from American History. By Augusta Stevenson, author of Children’s 
Classics in Dramatic Form. Houghton Mifflin Co., pp. 302, price 60 cents. 
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NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION VACATION OUTINGS 


7 National Education Association 
meeting at New York, July 3-8, 
promises to be one of the greatest meet- 
ings both as to numbers attending and in 
richness of program ever held. This is, in 
fact, the first meeting of the Association 
ever held in New York City proper. The 
General Sessions will occur in Madison 
Square Garden ; the department meetings 
in various halls easily reached from the 
hotel, shopping and theatre center. Head- 
quarters will be maintained at the Wal- 
dorf, Astor and McAlpin Hotels. The 
MeAlpin will be headquarters for Cali- 
fornia and the Western States. Rooms 
1202-1204 California 
Headquarters where all attending the 
N.. E. 


and make themselves at home, and where 


will be used as 


A. from our state should register 


they may receive their mail or telegrams 
or write letters. Mrs. Susam M. Dorsey, 
Assistant Superintendent of the Los An- 
The 
has 


geles Schools, is State Director. 


California Council of Education 


named a Committee on 


Cooperation, 
and the office of the Council and of the 
Sierra Educational News is giving all 
assistance possible in the matter of spe- 
cial parties and supplying information as 
to rates and expenses and what to see in 
New York and Eastern cities. 

A trip to the East at this time is de- 
sirable, not alone from an educational 
point of view, but the scenic features of 
the trip will be fully appreciated. Aside 
from the meetings of the N. E. A.. New 
York is rich in opportunities for study. 
There are schools, museums, libraries, 
parks, and excursions to spots of historic 
interest. Washington, Philadelphia, Bos- 


ton, Niagara Falls and other Eastern 


points should be visited, and in the West- 
ern country, Salt Lake City, Glacier Na- 
tional Park, Yellowstone National Park, 
the Canadian Rockies, Grand Canyon, 
and Lake Tahoe. 

Most of 
Northern 


the teachers going from 


California are traveling via 
Southern Pacific, Union Pacific, C. M. & 
St. P. and Erie. 
use the Erie N. 
Chicago, June 29. 
California will travel Salt Lake, S. P. or 
Santa Fe. One delightful return trip im- 


Many are planning to 
Ik. A. Special, leaving 
Those from Southern 


cludes a run up the Hudson by daylight, 
across 
the 
From the Canadian 


through the Thousand Islands, 
Great 


Canadian Rockies. 


the Lakes, and thence to 
Rockies, the return to California will be 
made via the Shasta Route or the Pacific 
Coast Steamers through Puget Sound 
and down the Coast. 

Another inviting return route is by way 
of Niagara Falls, Chicago, St. Paul and 
thence over the Great Northern to Gla- 
cier National Park. 
at the Park and at Portland or any other 


Stopover is allowed 


desired point. The return may be from 
Portland either via Shasta Route or the 
palatial steamers of the Great Northern 
Pacific Steamship Line. 

Careful estimates have been made of 
the expenses of both of the above itiner- 
aries, and it is quite possible to make 
either of these trips at a cost of $250.00, 
including hotel expenses in New York, 
and a week in the Canadian Rockies or 
Glacier National Park. If no stopovers 
are made, expenses will be greatly re- 
duced. For detailed information write 
Travel Bureau, Sierra Educational News, 
Monadnock Building, San Francisco. 
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A May Day in the Public Playgrounds, Kingston, N. C. 


N speaking of education a famous philosopher once said, ‘‘The first 
requirement is a good animal.”’ 

The Folk-Dance is an ideal medium for bodily expression,—a 
wholesome form of recreation,—because it embodies all the principles 
of physical movement. 

The old stereotyped calisthenics are being replaced by the newer 
Mimetic Exercises, which add thought, play and pantomime to bodily 
development. The Folk-Dance is now accepted everywhere as the best 
form of Physical Education for all children, growing girls and boys. 

A very important requisite for successful Folk-Dancing is Music, 





Victor XXV 
$67.50 special quotation 
to schools only 


When the Victor is not 
in use, the horn can be 
placed under the instru- 
ment safe and secure 
from danger, and the 
cabinet can be locked to 
protect it from dust and 
promiscuous use by ir- 
responsible people. 


played in proper tempo and rhythm, and with cor- 
rect instrumentation. 

The Victor and Victor Records supply a per- 
fect accompaniment for over one hundred Folk- 
Dances of different European Countries, recorded 
under the direction of Miss Elizabeth Burchenal, 
America’s leading authority on Folk-Dancing; 
also aremarkable list of Old English Country and 
Morris Dances, collected and recorded under the 
personal direction of Mr. Cecil J. Sharp, England’s 
greatest authority upon this subject. 

New Folk-Dance records make the Victor 
supreme in this field, as in many others. 


Ask your nearest Victor dealer for the New Special 
List of Folk-Dance records from the 
Burchenal and Sharp collections, or 
write for information to 


Educational Department 
Victor Talking Machine. Co. 
Camden, N. J. 


Victor 
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News Notes and Comment 


State and National 


Miss Epnan A. RICH, 
will be married to Mr. 
Lewis Kennedy Morse 
of Boston, on the morn- 
ing of July 1, at the 
home of Mrs. H. C. Sey- 
mour Tittle of San 
Francisco. The service 
will be performed by 
Prof. George Herbert 
Palmer of Harvard. Mr. 
and Mrs. Morse will leave the same day 
on the Shasta Limited for the North. 
They will go to Alaska on their honey- 
moon trip. Miss Rich has for a number 
of years been President of the State Nor- 
mal School of Manual Arts and Home 
fconomics at Santa Barbara, which insti- 
tution she organized. She has been 
prominent in educational circles through- 
out the state and has lectured extensive- 
ly in the East. Her many friends join 
in wishing her all happiness. 


Mr. Frank H. Baty of Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, will succeed Miss Ednah 
A. Rich, as President of the Santa Bar- 
bara Normal School. Mr. Ball was at 
one time a Professor in Throop Polytech- 
nic Institute, Pasadena, Cal. He is at 
present Supervisor of Manual Training 
in the schools of Pittsburgh, which posi- 
tion he has held for the past 3 years. 
Prior to that time, he was Supervisor 
for 7 years at Cincinnati, where he co- 
operated with Dr. Schneider of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, in establishing the 
first Continuation School in the United 
States. 





THe Unitep States GOVERNMENT is 
now working in connection with 281 cities 
and towns, in the education of foreigners. 


THe Piysitcs AND CHEMISTRY SEC- 
TION has long been a department of the 
Bay Section, C. T. A. The name was 
changed at the recent meeting to the 
Science Section of the C. T. A Bay Sec- 
tion. This is meant to include all of the 


sciences instead of two only, and will be 
productive of greater interest. It was 
suggested at this meeting that the mem- 
bers of the section visit the various 
schools about the bay, as guests of the 
several Science departments, and that 
informal reports be made by the repre- 
sentatives of the various schools as to 
their local problems. Factories and in- 
dustrial plants will also be visited. 

A Chairman was appointed by the 
President to represent each of the rec- 
ognized divisions in science. The officers 
appointed are: President, Mr. Craven 
of Lowell High School, San Francisco; 
Secretary, H. N. Massey, Girls’ High 
School, San Francisco. The Chairmen 
of the various science divisions will act 
with the President and Secretary in the 
preparation of the program. School Sci- 
ence and Mathematics was adopted as 
the official organ of the section. 


Tue Los AnGELEs Hicu Scoot, for 
so many years a landmark on the hill, 
will before long be in its new quarters 
on the west side of the city. Ground was 
recently broken for this new $500,000 
structure. The exercises were conducted 
by the Board of Education. The cere- 
mony consisted of five stages, partici- 
pated in by Principal Housh and Fac- 
ulty member, the architect, the members 
of the Board of Education, the Superin- 
tendent of Schools, and the contractors. 


THE Or_p Rancuo LA BREA at Los- 
Angeles, which for a number of years 
has been attracting scientists from all 
over the country on account of the fossil 
remains found there, is to become the 
property of the City of Los Angeles as 
a park and pleasure ground for the resi- 
dents and the people of science the coun- 
try over. The gift was made by G. Allan 
Hancock. There are about 32 acres of 
property. A museum will be erected to 
house the fossils dug from the pits. This 
museum and park will be a rich field for 
study. 
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The Only School Geographies 


to employ the State Groups which are adopted by the United 
States Census Bureau and are alluded to in government 
publications, magazine articles and newspapers are 


Brigham and McFarlane’s 
Essentials of Geography 


‘They are also the only school geographies which show constantly 
the inter-relation of physical geography with the life and 
work of man. 


‘They are the only school geographies which treat agriculture in 
an adequate manner as the basal industry of human life. 


‘They are the only school geographies which discuss many of the 
latest important inventions and most recently developed in- 
dustries. 


They are the only school geographies which present relief map- 
in color. 

They are the only school geographies which offer an entirely 
new collection of maps made especially for them. 

They are the only school geographies which treat the difficult 
topics of mathematical geography, such as zones, seasons. 
and motions of the earth, in a way that is rigorously accurate 


yet amazingly intelligible to a child. 


They are the only school geographies which, both by text and 





pictures, consistently place their chief emphasis on the 1 
human side of geography. 
First Book, $0.72 Second Book, $1.24 


American Book Company 


ih eS 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 

Represented by 

D. J. SULLIVAN Cc. C. VAN LIEW L. E. ARMSTRONG t 
565 Market Street, San Francisco 252 So. Spring Street, Los Angeles 
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Hic Scnoot TEACHERS from South- 
ern Caltornia will be interested to know 
that the Southern Pacific and Santa Fe 
Railroads are offering week end rates to 
San Francisco equivalent approximately 
to one and one-third fare. These tickets 
purchasable on Fridays and Saturdays 
are good for 15 days. No stop-overs al- 
lowed. This reduced fare will be avail- 
able for attendance at the High School 
Teachers’ convention, Berkeley, July 10- 


14. 


Tue Scnuoot Trustees of Los Ange- 
les county met in convention in Los An- 
geles, May 13th. Addresses were made 
by FE. W. Lindsay, superintendent of 
Fresno county schools; Mark Keppel, 
superintendent of Los Angeles county 
schools; J. Ff. Reynolds; Everett Shep- 
ardson; Prof. Il. S. Upjohn and Mrs. 
J. A. Hershall. 





The General Equipment of a well appointed Wood 
Working Shop includes the following 


DISSTON ‘TOOLS 


D8 Cross cut hand saws, 22 inch, 10 point 
D8 Rip cut hand saws, 22 inch, 8 point 

No. 14 Adjustable back, 14 inch 

No. 76 Dovetail saws, 8 inch 

Web Saws Complete, 14 inch 

No. 10 Coping Saws 

No. 7 Nest of Saws 

No. 36% Hack Saw Frame and Blade 
Cabinet Scraper, 3x6 inch 

Cabinet Burnishers Oval No. 1 

Hand Saw Jointers 

No. 28 Triumph Sawsets 

No. 280 Triumph Sawsets 

D3 Saw Filing Guide and Clamp Complete 
No. 75 Plumb and Level, 24 inch 

No. 3 Sliding T Bevel, 10 inch 

No. 10 Mitre Square, 7% inch 

No, 954% Mortise and Marking Gauges 

No. 31 Screw Drivers, 6 inch 

File Card and Brush 

Perfection Shear Tooth Files Flat, 10 in. med. 
Perfection Shear Tooth Files % rd. 10 in. med 
Augur Bit Files, 8 inch 

Hunt’s Chrome Special 3 square files 


AND ITS BENCH EQUIPMENT 


D8 Cross Cut Saw, 22 inch, 10 point 

D8 Rip Cut Saw, 22 inch, 8 point 

No. 4 Back Cut Saw, 12 inch 

No. 10 Coping 

No. 7 Nest of Saws 

Cabinet Scraper, 3x6 inch 

Cabinet Burnisher Oval No. 1 

Hand Saw Jointer 

No. 83 Marking Gauge 

No. 5% Try Square, 6 inch 

No. 9 Screw Driver, 5 inch 

Perfection Shear Tooth File, 10 in. flat med. 
Perfection Shear Tooth File, 10 in., % rd, med. 
Hunt's Chrome Special 3 square file. 

No. 3 Sliding T Bevel, 8 inch 


Henry Disston & Sons, Inc. Philadelphia, U. S. A. 





‘THe CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION, Southern Section, will hold its next 
meeting in Los Angeles, December 18 to 
22. The attendant County Institutes will 
take place during the same week. This 
decision was reached by the Executive 
Committee, in view of the numerous re- 
sponses to requests for suggestions as 
made by the committee some time ago. 
While the feeling has been expressed in 
some quarters that the meeting should 
be earlier in the Fall, there was an al- 
most unanimous opinion voiced = in 
favor of the December dates. Owing to 
legal complications, it did not seem pos- 
sible to hold the 1916 meeting at San 
Diego. Special legislative act provided 
for the holding of the 1915 session in 
connection with the Panama-California 
I:xposition. A number of prominent 
astern speakers are being considered 
for the session and every effort will be 
made to have as large and as excellent 
a meeting as that of last year. President 
Wilson, Secretary Cross and the mem- 
bers of the committee are to be congrat- 
ulated on planning early for this great 
meeting. 

At THE COMMENCEMENT of the High 
School, at Calistoga, Principal T. L. 
Brecheen presented the school with a 
bust of Whitcomb Riley, secured through 
the interest of the students. This op- 
portunity to secure for the school these 
desirable art features was brought to the 
attention of our readers through the Ad- 
vertising Department of this journal. 
Mr. Brecheen also presented to twelve 
superior students, Pitman pins for pro- 
ficiency in stenography and typewriting. 


La CANADA, a beautiful mountain sub- 
urb of Pasadena, in April voted a bond 
issue of $25,000 for a new school build- 
ing. 


Pantechnical Mfg. Co. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


PHYSICAL AND SCIENTIFIC 
APPARATUS 


3051 ADELINE STREET 
Berkeley, California 
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Vacation 
Voyages 
to 





Vancouver 


$42 5() for 9 days from San Francisco, with stop- 
; over at Seattle up to Oct. 31, if desired. 
$57.50 from Los Angeles; $60.50 from San Diego 


(Allowing stopover at San Pedro, San Francisco or Seattle, up to Oct. 31, 1916) 





‘These low rates INCLUDE BERTH and MEALS. The 


ship is your home at fares cheaper than staying at home. 


These Excursions are on S. S. PRESIDENT and GOVERNOR, 
sailing from San Francisco every Saturday at 12 noon, calling at 
Victoria, B. C., Seattle, Tacoma, Everett, Bellingham, Anacortes and 
Vancouver, B. C.—including the seven large cities of Puget Sound, 
voyaging from port to port, sightseeing, resting and gaining health 
from the fresh air and sunshine. 

There is no cruise like this elsewhere in the United States. Tickets 
will be honored on S. S. President, Governor, Queen and Congress, 
the largest and best passenger steamers. These tickets will allow 
stopover at San Francisco to attend the 


Summer School Session ( University of California ) 


Reserve Accommodations Now! 


H. B. BRITTAN, D. P. A. J. H. PEARMAN, Agent 
653 Market Street, (Palace Hotel) San 
Francisco. 


R. N. LAMBERT, Agent 


109 East Colorado Street, Pasadena. 


J. DON. DUNANN, C. P. & T. A. 


1226 Broadway, Oakland. Third and Broadway, San Diego 
A. S. JONES, D. P. A. J. E. FLINT, Agent 
624 South Spring Street, Los Angeles 115 West Ocean Avenue, Long Beach 


Pacific Coast Steamship Co. 


<<< 
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Throop College of Technology 


Pasadena, California 


we N the Throop College of Technology, as 
recently reorganized, the far western 
portion of this country possesses an in- 
stitution for higher technical education 
such as it has long needed to supply the local 
demand for men capable of directing great 
engineering enterprises. Considering to what 
an extent the prosperity of the West is built 
upon such enterprises, it is surprising that a 
Western institution of this character did not 
arise long ago.” 
Editorial A riicle, Scientific American, July 31, 1915 
For Catalogue and Information, Address 


The Recorder, Throop College, Pasadena, Cal. 








MARLBOROUGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS Over Fourteen 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


5029 West Third Street at Arden Bivd., 
west of Windsor Square. Two short blocks 
from car line. New buildings with ample 
grounds for lawns, gardens, three tennis 
courts, clock golf, basket ball, etc. 

Sleeping porches, open air schoolrooms and 
class rooms, and out-of-door study. 

Certificate admits without examination to 
Eastern and Western Colleges. Latin, Eng- 
lish, College Preparatory and Music Courses 
for graduation. Special work in all depart- 
ments. Model flat for Domestic Science 
Courses, 

MRS. GEORGE A. CASWELL, 
MISS GRACE WILTSHIRE, A. B., 


Principals 


MILLS COLLEGE 


Suburbs of Oakland, California 


THE WOMAN’S COLLEGE OF THE 
PACIFIC COAST 





Ientrance and grad- 
uation requirements 
equivalent to those 
of University of 
California and Stan- 
ford University. 
Strong standard de- 
partments leading 
to B. a., B. L., and 
B. S. degrees. B. S. 
degree granted in 
both Home Eco- 
nomics and Physi- 
cal Education de- 
partments. Special 
opportunities for 
library study, music, and art. Ideal 
climate. Particular care exercised for 
health of students. Out-door life. 
Christian influences. Undenomination- 
al. Spring semester begins Feb. 2, 1916. 
For catalogue address 





TheCamp ar 


Registrar, Mills College P. 0., Calif. 





THe Los ANGELES City TEACHERS’ 
Cus has a “Child Welfare Committee’ 
of thirty-three members diligently at 
work on community problems pertaining 
to the welfare of the city’s children. Some 
interesting reports and recommendations 
may be expected from them in the near 
future. 


THE JUNIOR COLLEGES came in for a 
full discussion at a meeting held recently 
at the Los Angeles High School, and 
participated in by high school teachers 
and principals from the Southland. Com- 
missioner Will C. Wood, advocated the 
further extension of the Junior College 
along the lines of vocational and business 
training. Others who participated in the 
meeting were President Kavanagh of the 
Southern California High School Teach 
ers’ Association, Supt. J. H. Francis, 
Mrs. Susan M. Dorsey, Principal W. H. 
Housh, Supt. Mark Keppel, Principal F. 
5. Hlayden of the Citrus Junior College. 
Principal Delbert Brunton of Fullerton, 
and others. 


THe Cararoc “BD” giving lists and 
prices of apparatus for use with Black 
& Davis Practical Physics and Black’s 
Laboratory Manual, has recently been is- 
sued by the B. K. and H. Company of 
San Francisco and the Braun Corpora- 
tion of Los Angeles. These books are 
very complete and may be had on appli- 
cation. 


In Tue Deatu or Susan ELizapetu 
lsi0w, America loses one of her most 
prominent educators, and the kindergar- 
ten one of its greatest exponents. Miss 
low undoubtedly did more for the kin- 
dergarten movement in America than 
any other person. More than forty years 
ago, she opened the first kindergarten in 
St. Louis. Her writings are standards 
throughout the country. 


Mr. GEORGE WHARTON JAMES is lec- 
turing on the Canadian Pacific Rockies at 
the San Joaquin Building, Panama-Cali- 
fornia International Exposition, at 2 
p. m. on Wednesdays, Saturdays and 
Sundays. Mr. James uses slides and 


films in connection with these lectures. 
which the public are invited to attend. 
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WHY 

67 Per Cent of the 
High Schools 
Have Adopted 


GREGG 
SHORTHAND 






tanle 
“Tools 








Of the 2414 cities in the United 
States where shorthand is 
taught in the high school, 1560 


have adopted Gregg Short- 
hand. They adopted it only 
after careful comparison with 
other systems and analytical 
study of its advantages. 
They chose it. 

















Stanley Mitre Boxes 


Strong— Durable— Accurate 











A Few Striking Features 











Saw is held above work when 
not in use. 











Swivel is automatically locked at 
any angle. 









First, because its simple 
rules and masterly presen- 
tation eliminated teaching 
difficulties. 


Two sockets in swivel for use of 
long or short saw. 









Narrow opening in back of 
frame, especially adapted for 
small work. 






Second, because its long- 
hand movement and lack of 
angles, conduce to rapid 
writing. 










Steel rod uprights for saw 
guiues. 











Uprights adjustable for saws of 
varying thicknesses and for 
those that run out of true. 








Third, because the absence 
of shading and position-writ- 
ing insure easy and accurate 
reading. 










Stock guides for holding work 
in place. 






Extra wide range of work—will 
saw at angle of 30 degrees. 




















One-Piece frame with detach- 
able malleable iron legs. 








The schools that taught an- 
other system first are most en- 
thusiastic about Gregg Short- 
hand. They realize fully just 
how great an advance it is over 
the old-time systems. 


Construction thoroughly me- 
chanical; all parts interchange- 
able and readily replaced if 
lost. 


Quickly and easily put together 
or taken apart for carrying. 













A specially made back saw fur- 
nished with each box. 








Write for Booklet SEN3 


The Gregg Publishing Co. 


New York Chicago San Francisco 





STANLEY Rute & Lever Co. 
New Britain, Conn. U.S.A. 
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Tue LipRARY OF THE CHAFFEY UNION 
HicH Scuoor at Ontario, is one of the 
finest in the state and under the able 
leadership of Dr. W. A. Fiske, is reach- 
ing out to meet the needs not only of the 
students in the schools, but of men and 
women throughout the Ontario-Upland 
district. One of the organizations con- 
nected with the library is the Lotus 
Club, composed of a number of students 
of the high school, who find pleasure and 
profit from reading good books. This 
club is doing much to raise the standard 
of literary appreciation. 

THe SCHOOL OF COMMERCE AND FI- 
NANCE, New York University, has an- 
nounced the following courses for the 
summer session: Elementary and Ad- 
vanced Gregg Shorthand; Methods of 
Teaching Gregg Shorthand and Type- 
writing; Typewriting, (Elementary and 
Advanced); and Office Training. The 
textbook used in the Office Training 
classes is Office Training for Stenogra- 
phers by Rupert P. SoRelle. The class 


will be conducted by Mr. Charles L. 
rank. Other summer schools offering 
courses in Gregg Shorthand are Colum- 
bia University, the University of Cali- 
fornia, the University of Pittsburgh, 
Simmons College, Adelphi College, and 
the University of Virginia. Full infor- 
mation about all these courses may be 
had by addressing the registrars of the 
institutions. 

THE SECOND ANNUAL CHAMPIONSHIP 
DrBaTE, Interscholastic Public Speaking 
League of California, which is conducted 
under the auspices of the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Discussion at the State University, 
was won by Miss Gladys Murphy of 
Napa High School. There were four 
schools represented, Los Angeles, Bakers- 
field, Berkeley and Napa. Miss Lauretta 
Bender of Ios Angeles secured second 
place. Miss Murphy will be remembered 


as the winner of the $50 prize offered by 
Ginn & Company for the best essay on 
their exhibit at the Panama-Pacific Ex- 
position. 











shows how to write. 


All books are supplied free. 


ZANER & BLOSER 


THE HANDWRITING 


in California Schools will be better than it has ever been because teachers and pupils 
are to be supplied with better books than before. 


SUPERINTENDENTS should see to it that each teacher is supplied with a Zaner 
Method Manual which shows and tells how to teach and write, and that each pupil 


from grade one to grade eight is provided with a Zaner Method Compendium which 


Ask the State Department of Education for leaflet of instruc 
tions what to order for City or Rural Schools. 


Use them; follow them; better writing will follow. 


Columbus Ohio 





_Bids Wanted for Textbooks in Language 


The State Board of Education of California hereby invites authors or publishers 
to submit sealed proposals or bids for the sale or lease of the right to publish and 
distribute in California the following textbooks: 


Language books for the third, fourth, 


of elementary schools. 


fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth grades 


Manuscripts or sample books of the above should be submitted to the Secretary 


of the Board, at his office in Room 706, 
September 1, 1916. 


Forum Building, Sacramento, on or before 


3ids for the sale or lease of such rights, inclosed in a separate sealed envelope 


addressed to the Secretary of the Board, 
marked “Bids for textbooks in language,” 


of 4 o’clock p. m. of September 1, 1916. 


itimized according to specifications, and 
may be submitted on or before the hour 


Specifications giving rules and particulars concerning this matter may be had 
ipon application to the Secretary of the State Board of Education at Sacramento. 


ea a 
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GO EAST at these 
LOW FARES 


ROUND TRIP 





Baltimore Jsobscevsdeesuvesticsaskssuess eae 
II moonkin crete a nedcaunkan cdcsciaresccos: Mee 
I, avo seseicnnsinecssizes ; . F250 
Colorado Springs ........................ 55.00 
MNES oo feb co oor aaut ee ene Balai rupee 








DOMVEP .....0c0000. 
WII nn ae, dae coc nts on tconsiaceimental 
Kansas City 
Memphis ........................ gecesnmbanaveun 
FIRST IN SAFETY MMIII oop 82 cia h as <Saasonch sageceadeas 
New Orleans _................... . T0080 
New York ....... ass est seustensgeceues 110.70 
SALE DATES IN eC iirc lors Oe ie Te . 40.00 
Philadelphia bag LE 
June 1, 2, 3, 8, 9, 10, 26, 27, 2s. Quebec Se senates dune banegdesse evades teas -eat 120.50 
July 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 11, 12, 13, 26, 27, 2s. St. Louls ..................... seeteeesteeeess 70.00 
Aug. 1, 2, 3, 8, 9, 10, 24, 25, 28, 29. Salt Lake City 40.00 
Sept. 7, 8, 12, 13. MND aide cckoccvecdceneuninesevssecsctacs ous 98.50 
Washington ......... Saedvusbsdonksatcuusne 108.50 
ae Scie as ode gg he Rag Ogden, Salt Lake City and other 
2, and 3; to Cincinnati, Ohio, July 11, points upon request. 
12 and 13; to Davenport, Ia., July : 
26, 27 and 28; to Chattanooga, Tenn., Good on All Trains 
September 11 and 12. Pullman Standard and 
Going Limit 15 days Tourist Sleeping Cars 
Return Limit, Three Months from Best Dining Car in America 


Date of Sale, but not beyond 
October 31, 1916 Stopovers 


Going and Returning 


$110.70 to New York is good between New Orleans and 
New York by Southern Pacifie’s Atlantic S. S. Line, with 
sailings Wednesdays and Saturdays, and includes Berth and 
Meals on Steamers, 
For Train Service and Sleeping Car Berths 
ASK SOUTHERN PACIFIC AGENT 


DIPLOMAS 











Before you place your orders for Diplomas for the coming graduation, see our 
snmiples of Steel Engraved Diplomas printed on first quality selected sheepskin, 
enclosed tu silk lined leather portfolios. The handsomest and most practical 


diploma on the market. Samples on request, 


Pacific Engraving Company 
627 South Broadway Los Angeles, Cal. 














The Oldest and Largest Bank in Alameda County 
Resources Over $24,000,000.00 
COMMERCIAL, SAVINGS AND TRUST—SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 
Broadway at Twelfth Street, Oakland, Calif. 


The Oakland Bank of Savings 
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N. E. A. suty 1st To sth aT NEW york Vig Erie R. R. 


A TEACHER'S SPECIAL TRAIN WILL LEAVE CHICAGO 


JUNE 29th, 


11:00 A. M.. FROM DEARBORN STATION 


Stop-overs at any station permissible, Niagara Falls, Chautauqua 


Lake, etc. 


D. C., at small additional expense. 


Variable Routes if desired, with return trip via Washington, 
Write for rates and information to 


-H. L. ENGEL, Traveling Passenger Agent, Erie R. R. 
204 Phelan Building, San Francisco, Cal. : 





A MEETING OF THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS of San Bernardino County 
was held in San Bernardino on Saturday, 
May 13, for the purpose of effecting a 
county organization of elementary school 
principals. A large number responded to 
the call and a most satisfactory meeting 
was held. A constitution similar to that 
of the Los Angeles County Association 
was adopted and the following officers 
were elected: C. [. Latham, of Redlands, 
President; H. A. Wierwille, of San 
sernardino, First Vice President; J. W. 
Groves, of Ontario, Second Vice Presi- 
dent; Ilarriet Helmer, of Bloomington, 
Third Vice President ; Fannie D. Noe, of 
Upland, Secretary ; Mary Melton of Col- 
ton, Treasurer. Mr. | atham and Miss 
Melton were elected delegates to the 
meeting to be held in Los Angeles, May 
27, for the purpose of effecting an organi- 
zation of the Elementary School Princi- 
pals of Southern California. 

THe NATIONAL Epucation Assocta- 
tion, July 3-8, Madison Square Garden, 
New York City. 


THE LuMBER Cut IN CALIFORNIA dur 
ing 1915 totaled 1,119,628,000 board feet. 
according to a report of the District 
Forester. This is somewhat less than the 
cuts in 1914 and in 1913. In 1913 it wa- 
estimated that 1,183,300,000 feet were 
cut. These figures were compiled from 
reports furnished the Forest Service by 
136. sawmills having a daily capacity of 
50,000 feet or more each. 

An Eventnc Hicu ScHoow was or- 
ganized at Gilroy, California, by Super 
vising Principal E. FE. Brownell. Work 
was started November 1, 1915. Attend 
ance has been steadily increasing until 
at present it equals 60% of the numbe: 
attending the day high school. [our 
teachers are employed, giving instruction 
in Spanish, Mechanical Drawing, Manual 
Training, and the Commercial branches. 
Great interest is manifested in the work 
by the pupils, especially those of mature 
years. 

SUPERINTENDENT L. R. ALDERMAN of 
the Portland, Oregon, schools, has been 
re-elected for the ensuing term. 


9 sterbrook_ 
Pens | 


a 
Since 1860 





Send \Oc for box 
ret Till al | Pleas 
popular it 


Esterbrook Pen Mfg Co, 


86-100 DejawareAve, Camden, NJ. 
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BEST IN 1835 BEST IN 1916 


> Panwewrer Cravon Co., a)! 


WALTMae MASBLUS A 





Absolutely free from grit. 
Marks as white as snow and as smooth 
as velvet, 


Distributed by 


H. S. CROCKER & CO. 


San Francisco 
Cc. F. WEBER @& CO. 
San Francisco and Los Angeles 
SCHWABACHER, FREY STA. CO. 


San Francisco 


SANBORN, VAIL & CO. 


San Francisco 








Schwabacher - Frey 


Stationery Company 
609-611 Market St., San Francisco 


Stationery 





and 


School Supplies 


| OEE LE AOE ROLY 





Write us at any time for 


Samples and Quotations 





THE WEST COAST TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


SAN FRANCISCO 


243 MONADNOCK BUILDING 





G6 LDORADO!”’, said Miss Grace, “I have found it. It makes my 


work ever so much easier. 








If my sister teachers knew of how 
much comfort there is to be found in the use of the seventeen perfect gradings of 


aster drawing pencil” 


no other pencil could ever find favor with them.” 


Sold at 155 Second St. San Francisco, by the 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Company 


Main Office: Jersey City, N. J. 
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“Bats As DesikABLE CITIZENS” 1s the 
subject of a bulletin published by the 
California lish and Game Commission. 
That we have in the State of California 
28 species of bats, and that these noctur- 
nal aviators subsist entirely upon insects 
are two of the many interesting facts 
brought out by Joseph Grinnell, Director 
of the California Museum of Vertebraet 
Zoology, in this highly illuminating and 
interesting discussion. Some sections of 
our country are so keenly awake to the 
value of bats as destroyers of malaria- 
carrying mosquitoes and other destruc- 
tive insects, that they have placed the bat 
under the protection of the law and have 
constructed specially-planned bat-roosts 
in the outskirts of their city. Those de- 
siring to be informed on this subject 
should write to the Fish and Game Com- 
mission for a copy of the bulletin. 





Teachers 


-Get Big Pay— 


Government Positions 


All teachers both men and women should 
try the Government examinations soon to be 
held throughout the entire country. The 
positions to be filled pay from $600 to $1500; 


have short hours and annual vacations, and 
are life positions. 
Those interested should write immediately 


to Franklin Institute, Dept. L 231, Rochester, 
N. Y., for large descriptive book, showing the 
positions obtainable, and giving many sample 
examination questions, which will be sent 
free of charge. 





Nuc-oleum Disinfectant 


A coal tar product of high phenol 
coefficiency, used as a disinfectant, de- 
odorizer, and cleanser. NUC-OLEUM 
is soluble in water, pro- 
ducing a milk white sol- 
ution which is used in | 
the washing or scrub- 
bing of school rooms, | 
cleaning of toilets and 
urinals and the sprink- | 
ling of the yards. | 

Its regular use insures 
against insect pests and 
aids in keeping down 
contagious diseases. 


One pint of NUC-OLEUM makes 
gallons of emulsion. For sale by 





Southern California Disinfecting Co. 


1201 Sunset Blud, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Phones A 9186, Main 8020 
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IN Our Apri. NUMBER, we ran, by 
mistake, an obsolete cut of the Stanley 
Bed Rock Plane in their ad. The Stanley 
Bed Rock Plane has been greatly rv 
proved since that picture was made and 





we reproduce herewith cut of this excel- 
lent tool. The hardware people report a 
great demand for Stanley tools among 
expert mechanics and instructors 
manual training departments. 


Tue Y. W. C. A. oF OAKLAND is doing 
effective work as weidiaeal by the com- 
fortable quarters they have provided for 
themselves and for their out-of-town 
friends. Their beautiful new building 
is situated at 1515 Webster street. It 
is a first class hotel, with fifty to sixty 
rooms reserved for out-of-town guests. 
Its location quiet and reserved, yet 
within the heart of Oakland’s business 
district and within easy reach of San 
Francisco and the University of Cali- 
fornia. It is rapidly becoming the head- 
quarters for business and_ professional 
women both in and out of Oakland. 


TEACHERS 


Seed 20S «;Have You in Mind a 


BETTER POSITION 


For Next Year? 


in 


1s 













Let us get you one at a 
cost of not more than 


$5 to $15 


We are more than an agency. We help 
teachers with their problems 
while teaching 


It Will Pay You to 
JOIN NOW 


THE C-G SERVICE 







DES MOINES 
IOWA 


News 


Educational 


2 











Draper’s “Sanitary” Adjustable Window Shades 


NOTE THE GOOD POINTS 
OF OUR 


Draper Shades 
Reliable 
Adjustable 
Permanent 
Efficient 

Rapid 


Sanitary 
Handy 
Artistic 
Durable 
Essential 
Serviceable 


Please send us your Inquiries. 





LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO. 


C. H. Kenworthy, Whittier, Cal., State Representative 





Louisiana Takes Active Part in the Stand for Efficient Service 
in the Teaching of English 


The State Board Adopts for Six Years 


two series that are working a big change in establishing correct habits of 
speech and writing among little Americans 


McFADDEN LANGUAGE SERIES 


By EFFIE B. McFADDEN, Supervisor of Teaching of Language and Grammar in 
San Francisco State Normal School 
Says Carle L. Lougee, Principal of Shortsville School, New York: 


‘The first book of the series is the only book I have seen suitable to put 
in the hands of the third and fourth grade pupils. There is nothing artificial 
about it. It is teachable.” He is just one of the many enthusiasts. 


MINIMUM COURSE MAXIMUM COURSE 
NEW TERMINOLOGY 


THE HOLTON-CURRY READERS 


By M. ADELAIDE HOLTON, for ten years Supervisor of Priman; Education, Minneapolis Public Schools, 
and CHARLES MADISON CURRY, Professor of Literature, Indiana State Normal School 


Writes Margaret D. Moore, Supervisor of Primary Language and Reading. 
New Platz Normal School, New York: 


“The readers are full of splendid points, and are bristling with suggestions 
that cannot help but make the teaching of reading more vital, and the results 
more worth while.” 


Write for Descriptive Matter 


Rand McNally & Company 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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HANDWORD IN GRADES ONE TO SIXTH, 
is the title of a Bulletin issued by the 
University of Missouri, prepared by Ella 
Victoria Dobbs, and Juliaetta Zeitz of 
the Department of Manual Art of that 
institution. This is a well illustrated 
bulletin, rich in suggestion of materials 
to be used in the various grades, types 
of work, tables showing amounts and 
costs, the application of expressional 
work to the various school subjects and 
the like. Address for copies, University 
of Missourt, Columbia, Mo. 


A VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE INSTITUTE 
was held in Los Angeles, May 20. Ad- 
dresses were made by Jane L. Fox, 
Long Beach, Robert J. Teall, Gardena, 
Vernon Bennett, Pomona and LL. W. 
lbartlett, Pomona. There was a large 
number present, inclu:ling representatives 
from the colleges and universities. As a 
result of the meeting there was formed 
the California Vocational Guidance As- 
sociation, Southern Section, with IL. W. 





Correlated Mathematics 
for Secondary Schools 





“* These are the texts your high-school students 
also ought to use’’ 


First-Year Mathematics for 
Secondary Schools— Breslich 


Now on the market. 


$1.00, postage extra 
(weight 1 lb. 10 02.) 


SECOND-YEAR MATHEMATICS FOR 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


New edition by Breslich to be published July, 1916 


Write for information or for examination copics 
with the privilege of return 


The University of Chicago Press 


5755 Ellis Avenue Chicago, Illinois 





Bartlett, President; Jane |. Fox, Vice 
President; Robert J. Teall. Secretary- 


Treasurer; A. C. Hargrave, Miss Helen 


Babsen, members of [Executive Com- 
mittee. The papers given at the meet- 
ing are published in the June number of 
the George Junior Bulletin, Chino. 


The Teachers’ Casuarity UNbER 
WRITERS Of Lincoln, Nebraska, is given 
very complimentary editorial mention in 
a recent number of the Nebraska Teach- 
er. An editorial in the American School 
Board Journal also speaks in the highest 
terms of Mr. Ritchie, Mr. Folsom and 
the other officers of the Association. The 
Teachers’ Casualty Underwriters is do 
ing a great service in education. 

THE GENERAL. FEDERATION OF Wom 
EN’s CLuBs, at its thirteenth biennial ses 
sion at Chicago, elected as President, 
Mrs. Josiah Evans Cowles of Los An 
geles. The First Vice President is Mis- 
Georgia Bacon; Second Vice President. 
Mrs. Eugene Reilly ; Corresponding Sec 


PROTECTED! 


All the way to 
Sacramento 


By Automatic Block Signals 


Fast Electric Trains 


Direct to 


Marysville, Colusa, Oroville 
and Chico 


Observation Cars 


Oakland, Antioch & Eastern 


Railway 


San Francisco Station: Key Route Ferry 
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A Brand New Sewed Eraser 


Costello Noiseless Eraser 


The only double sewed reinforced back 
eraser 


AS shown above, the erasing felts, 
except the two outside, are double 
sewed to the back with “V” stitches; 
two rows of stitches to each piece of 
felt, but only one perforation through 
the first back. The “V” joining of the 
stitches effectively locks them so they 
will not ravel and cannot be pulled 
out. The double sewing through the 
two outside edges of each felt holds 
it firmly in an upright position. This 
IcSraser cannot mush down and the felts 
will not spread. 


Nine Points of Superiority 


DURABLE, Will not break or curl 

up in use. 

SANITARY. No pockets tor the dust 

to lodge in. No chance t« become 

saturated with dust to soil the 

hands and smear the blackbeoards, 

3%. NOISELESS, Made entirely of high- 
grade Eraser Felt. Noiseless’ if 
dropped. 

4, CONVENIENT. Gripped and held 
easily because of double thick back, 

» CLEANLY. Easily cleaned by brush- 
ing the erasing surface. 

6 EFFICIENT, Erases clean = and 
quickly because easily Kept clean, 

7. INEXPENSIVE, Last much longer 
than erasers made of cheap felt, or 
of poor construction, 

Ss. 100 per cent more efliciency in the 
back .nan in any other sewed eraser. 

% 150 per cent more strength in at- 
tachment of erasing felts to the 
back. 

This is the only Sewed Eraser with 
a double reinforced back and with the 
outside felts bevelled so as to make 
them lean toward the center and in 
which the erasing felts are each at- 
tached with two rows of stitches. Ten 
rows of stitches secure the feits to the 
back. 

We sell this perfected—double-sewed 
and reinforced all-felt eraser under a 
guarantee that every eraser is per- 
fect. It has taken a long time to pro- 
duce this finished eraser. All defects 
of the sewed erasers heretofore offered 
have been eliminated, 


C. F. Weber & Co. 


365-367 Market St., San Francisco 
512 South Broadway, Los Angeles 
100 West Commercial Row, Reno 


Also 


Northwest School Furniture Co. 
Portland, Oregon 
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Isaac Pitman Shorthand Wins 
Sweeping Victory in NewYork 
City School Championship 


Nothing could be more convincing as 
to the superiority of the Isaac Pitman 
Shorthand than the outcome of the New 
York Metropolitan Shorthand Contest, 
held on January 29, 1916. This contest 
is open to writers of all systems of 
shorthand in the day and evening high 
schools of New York City and vicinity. 

An interesting feature of this con- 
test was the presence of teams using 
two different systems of shorthand, one 
from the High School of Commerce and 
another from the Commercial High 
School of Brooklyn. Of the seventeen 
who qualified in the day school contest, 
the first three positions were won by 
Isaac Pitman writers, only four of the 
Gregg writers passing the test at all. 
These four won respectively fourth, 
ninth, twelfth and fifteenth positions. 
With one exception, all the writers of 
100 words a minute or over wrote the 
Isnac Pitman system, 


In the evening school contest out of 
seven entrants, the Isaac Pitman writ- 
ers won the first four positions, writ- 
ing from 100 to 140 words a minute 
gross, and from 138.6 to 96.4 net. 


In the amateur contest, at speeds 
varying from 120 to 200 words a min- 
ute the winners were all Isaac Pitman 
writers. 


A complete report of the above con- 
test will be sent upon request, also par- 
ticulars of a Free Correspondence 
Course for Teachers, 





BEST BOOKS ON SPANISH 


Pitman’s Spanish Commercial Reader. 
soe. R. Macdonald. Cloth, 170 pages, 
1.00. 

Pitman’s Commercial Spanish Grammar. 
166 pp., cloth, $1.00. In this book, 
Spanish grammar is taught on nor- 
mal lines. 

Pitman’s Commercial Correspondence in 
Spantsh. 267 pp., cloth, gilt, $1.00. 
English-Spanish and Spanish-English 
Commercial Dictionary. 650 pp., cloth, 

gilt, $1.50. 

Manual of Spanish Commercial Corre- 
spondence. 328 pp., cloth, gilt, $1.35. 
By G. R. Macdonald. Contains an ex- 
tensive selection of commercial let- 
ters in Spanish and English. 


RECENT VOCATIONAL PUBLICA- 
TIONS 


Simple Lessons in Color. By H. A. Ran- 
kin. Cloth, gilt, 160 pp., with 36 full 
page colored plates, $1.50. 

Pencil Drawings. By H. A. Rankin. 
Cloth, gilt, 220 pp., with 153 illustra- 
tions. $1.50. 

The Teaching of Color. By the same 
author. Cloth, gilt, 178 pp., and 55 
color plates, $1.50. 

Clay Modelling for Infants. 128 pp., 
cloth, 75c. By F. H. Brown, A.R.C.A. 
With 80 practical illustrations. 

Simple Pictorial Illustrations. 190 pp. 
Cloth, gilt, $1.35. By F. H. Brown 
and H. A. Rankin. 


Send for Complete Catalogue 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 
2 West 45th Street New York 
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retary, Mrs. Frances Bb. Everett; Re- 
cording Secretary, Mrs. Carrie A. Me.- 
Farland; Auditor, Mrs. W. P. Harper. 
Mrs. Cowles has been an officer or com- 
mittee member of the General [I edera- 
tion since 1902, and has been active in 
the affairs of the California lederation 
and local clubs. 


THe CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF ARTS and 
Crafts at Berkeley, under direction of 
Mr. Frederick H. Meyer, will hold its 
summer session, beginning July 5, and 
continuing until August 4. Many inter- 
esting courses in the line of design, pot- 
tery, metal and craft work, and other art 
and industrial courses will be offered. 


Mr. JOHN ARTHUR GREENE, for many 
years connected with the American Book 
Co, in the management of its affairs, has 
retired from active service. Mr. Greene 
has been a prominent figure in the edu- 
cational and publishing world for two de- 
cades, and as a business and professional 
man, has been known from one side of 
the continent to the other, for his 





Institute and Summer School Work: We 
have lecture charts, lantern slides, stencils, 
and agricultural booklets which may help 
you in planning your Institute and Summer 
School work. A lecture book, one stencil, 
and plan for using our material, furnished 
upon request. Educational Department, In- 
ternational Harvester Company of New Jer- 
sey, (Inc.) Harvester Building, Chicago. 


Women’s Hotel 


Young Women's Christian Association 
1515 Webster Street, Oakland, Cal. 


Telephone Lakeside 1515 





For Business and Professional Women 


First Class Hotel, New and in Center 
of Business District. 


Direct car line to University of Cali- 
fornia and San Francisco. 
RATES: 
50c to $1.00 per day 
$12.00 to $15.00 per month 


a 


straightforward dealing and keen edu- 
cational leadership. His thousands of 
friends will wish him returning health, 
and eminent success. 

THE VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE SOCIETY 
of California has issued its annual re- 
port and list of members. Copies may 
be had of the Executive Secretary, Chas. 
I.. Jacobs, of the High School, San Jose, 
or of other officers in the society. 

THe Paciric SHort Story Crup 
MAGAZINE for May, is a Shakespeare 
number, and is rich in suggestive material 
to be used for Shakespeare Tercenten- 
ary. One article on Memories of the 
Western Shakespearian Stage by Henry 
Meade Bland, is illustrated with photo- 
graphs taken by Arthur H. Chamberlain. 








-v@) Bigger Pay and Sure Job 

U.S.Gov \ Shorter hours, annual vacations 
pguls tions. Uncle Sz 

UTP ATL MAN has nearly 300,000 such protected 

positions, with vacancies occur- 


. ring all the time. No pull is 
loll back needed. You pass Civil Service 
Guarantee 


examination for appointment. 
I prepare you—under Position 





or Money-Back Guarantee. 


. 
Write today Get list of positions you can fill and Book 


HB65 “ari Hopkins, Washington, D.C, 


“101 Best 
Songs” 
-only 3:7 


101 of the best songs that teachers need for 
classroom exercises. 101 of the best songs 
for all uses—-Patriotic Songs, Songs of Senti- 
ment and the Home, and Songs of Devotion. 
A remarkably good collection at a remarkably 
low price. Over 2 million sold. 


Simplifies Music Teaching 


All in easy keys for young voices, and all 
songs that pupils like to sing. Special Cath- 
olic Edition also for Parochial Schools, etc. 


Teachers, Write for Free Copy 


In 100 lots the “101 Best Songs,” or 
the “Catholic Edition,” or the “Beginners 
Song Book” (for little tots) may be bought 
for 3’%¢ each, F. O. B. Chicago (assorted if 
desired) 70¢ Doz.,or 10¢ Single Copy, Prepaid. 


The Cable Co., © * Sar,3'4« 
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Houghton Mifflin Company 


STATE HIGH SCHOOL LIST 


Ashmun’s Prose Literature For Secondars Schools ¥0.80 
For use in first-year classes 


Ashmun’s Modern Prose and Poetry For Secondary Schools 


For use in second-vear classes. 


loster’s Essentials of Exposition and Argument 


A simple presentation of “argumentation” containing an abundance 
of concrete material by way of illustration. 


Tappan's, A Short History of England’s and America’s Literature 


The Riverside Literature Series. 


Includes the college requirements for careful study. Contains mate- 


‘ : . < . : 5 
rial by such writers as Mills. Antin. Muir, Grenfell, not available in E 
other series. E 

Guitteaws Government and Poltlities in the United States F 
A practical, teachable text. fully covering the requirements of a high B 
school course ' 

E 
é 
k 


For Sale by 


H. S. Crocker, 742 Market Street, San Francisco 
Cunningham, Curtiss & Welch Company, Los Angeles 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


oe 





Teachers Wanted for Local Work 


In Every County and at Every Teachers Institute. Good 
Pay. Permanent Position Open if You Can Make Good 


THE GC-G SERVICE DES MOINES 


IOWA 


EE ENCINO RD EERE ONE SND 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. Los Angeles, Cal., 533 Citizens Bunk Bldg. 


. R, W. Coddington 
J. B. Stearns ' Mary L. Coddington / . 
J. M. Hahn Managers Ethel W. Tudburs - Managers 
Ruth E. Bergevin \ Thomas J. Davis — \ 
Other Offices: Boston, New York, Chicago, Birmingham, Ala., Denver, Portland. 
Endorsed by Leading University Professors, Superintendents, Principals, 
and Teachers. 40,000 positions filled, at Salaries Aggregating $28,000,000. 


BOYNTON-ESTERLY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


E.C. BOYNTON / CALVIN ESTERLY / 


kets) RS 
Ge SS ) P. MALEY ) Sa : 


517 BROCKMAN BUILDING. Los ANGELES 717 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


PHONES: BROADWayY 1919 HOME A1840 


SA TS RT TNE PRE TAT TE 


TELEPHONE KEARNY S959 


ESTABLISHED BY C. C BOYNTON, 1888 LONGEST, LARGEST, BEST SERVICE ON THE PACIFIC COAST 
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Tue First AMERICAN CONGRESS for 
the child will be held in the city of 
Ruenos Aires, Argentina, July, 1917. The 
proposed congress is due to the initiative 
of the National Congress for the Child, 
convened in Buenos Aires in 1913, which 
determined to emphasize the importance 
of welfare activities in behalf of chil- 
dren, in connection with the centenary 
celebration of the independence of Ar- 
gentine. 


THe Revicious Epucation Associa- 
rion, Pacific Coast Division, and the 
(regon State Conference of Social 
Agencies, met at Reed College, Portland, 
Oregon. May 10 to 14. The sessions 
were unusually well attended, and the 
programs of the highest merit. 


CourRTESIES FOR Every Day, is_ the 
title of a little’ booklet prepared by Mrs. 
|. K. Strong, of Santa Ana, for use 
ainong boys and girls. Its pages carry 
a wealth of suggestions, devoid of 
“preaching,” as to proper conduct on the 
street, at home and in school; the care 
of body and clothing; physical deport- 
inent, such as standing, walking and sit- 





Government Teachers 
Wanted 


For Indian School Service. Examination 
soon. Prepare now. $72 monthly. Position 
permanent. Free living quarters. Write, 
OZMENT’S CIVIL SERVICE SCHOOL, 


40T St. Louis, Mo. 





Do You Know 


There IS Close-In- VALUABLE State School, 
U.S. Land, near YOU, NOW? Do YOU want 
to know WHERE it is, HOW to get it? 


Write us fully what YOU want, and where 
YOU want it, or simply write us: “Send me 
your FREE Booklet No. 5.’’ Better still, send 
for our full services, which consists of Lists 
of STATE, INDIAN SCHOOL Lands, making 
applications. 3 COUNTY Sectional Maps, 
showing GOVERNMENT Land plainly mark- 
ed on sections or part of sections, also help- 
ful in finding other land, and 1 State Map 
showing 600,000 acres SCHOOL Land marked 
by hand, with full particulars and directions, 
all for only $15, less than 10c an acre on 
first 160 acres. Personal checks accepted. 
Order TODAY. Get benefit of some of YOUR 
* rights that are worth $1,000 each. CALI- 
FORNIA STATE LAND INFORMATION 
BUREAU, Joseph Clark, Manager, 1511 K 
Street, Sacramento. 


ting; don’ts for boys and girls when 
traveling or in society; points on table 
etiquette and like matters. This pamph- 
let may be had at three cents per copy in 
30 copies or more, by addressing the 
author at 419 West Seventeenth Street, 
Santa Ana, Cal. 


THE Executive Orrices of the Rem- 
ington Typewriter Company, now located 
at 327 Broadway, New York, move to 
new and splendid quarters at 374-376-378 
roadway. The present Remington quar- 
ters occupy three buildings with a floor 
space of 50,000 square feet. The new 
offices will have a floor space of 90,000 
square feet. This greater floor space and 
generally improved facilities have been 
imperatively demanded by the great ex- 
pansion in Remington business. 


THe Srupy oF SPANISH is very much 
in order at the present time. Students 
and instructors in this line and librarians 
will do well to notice the dictionaries and 
other books on this subject published by 
Isaac Pitman & Sons. 


Ix Kern County, Superintendent L. 
IX. Chenoweth has compiled some inter- 
esting statistics from Arbor Day reports 
from all parts of the county. Special at- 
tention is being given to schools located 
along the various highways, and it is the 
idea to make them exemplars of what 
can be done in the way of improving 
school grounds. 

In one district there have been 694 
trees planted. A grove has been-estab- 
lished, which in time will be used for a 
picnic grove for the community. 2,305 
trees, shrubs and vines were planted this 
vear in 66 districts. In 14 districts the 
water supply has been improved and in 
26 districts provision made to take care 





Emerald Bay Camp 


Beautifully situated, modernly equipped 
tents and cottages; boating, fishing, bathing. 
tramping. Auto road direct into Camp. 


—Address— 


NELSON L. SALTER, Prop., 


Emerald Bay P. O. Lake Tahoe, Cal. 
or Peck-Judah Co., 687 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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School Principals and 
Book Dealers 


By placing your orders early or late 
with us you will receive prompt service 


20% F.O.B. San Francisco 


on all our publications is the discount 
given. Order now (June or July) and 
the bill will be dated Aug. Ist, or when- 
ever your school opens —if requested 


s 20 Second $ 
Ginn & Company ica 





Yosemite National Park 


California’s Great Scenic Attraction 


The Direct and Comfortable Way is Via the 


Yosemite Valley Railroad 


A scenic trip through the Merced Canyon; Observation Par- 
lor cars by day; Pullman cars by night from Los Angeles and 
San Francisco. 


Yosemite Transportation Company Automobile Line 


From E) Portal to hotel or camp in the valley, over a maca- 
dam road, wide and smooth, sprinkled daily to keep down the 
dust. Passes in full view of many of the scenic features, FE] 
Capitan, Bridal Veil F'alls, Half Dome, etc. 


The Big Trees of California 


The Tuolumne, Merced and Mariposa Groves may be visited 
by short automobile trips from El] Portal or Yosemite, without 
loss of time. 


Buy Round Trip Tickets to Yosemite 

Via Southern Pacific or Santa Fe to Merced and the Yo- 
semite Valley Railroad. This is the direct way, this is the com- 
fortable way, the way most people go, a combination of rail and 
auto and not too much of either. 


Yosemite Valley Railroad Company 
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of school grounds during the summer. 
There were 50 school gardens during 
the last year. 

In 44 districts 212 pictures were added 
to the walls of the school rooms. 40 
districts added 187 pieces of playground 
apparatus. at a cost of $699.93. There 
are 350 pieces of playground apparatus. 
One district established apparatus to the 
value of $1,500. In 35 districts there 
are 141 window boxes in which flowers 
of various varieties are grown. Sani- 
tary drinking fountains are in 23 dis- 
tricts, and 22 have provided paper towels. 

THe New Scuoor TExtT Book Cata- 
LoG, issued by Ginn & Company, is one 
of the most complete that we have ever 
seen. The method of binding gives an 
excellent example of the way in which 
Ginn school books are put together. 
Within the covers is found information 
of all kinds regarding any of the publi- 
cations issued by this firm. The texts 
are classified so that it is an easy matter 
to turn at once to any book listed. All 
school men and people interested in 
school books in general will find this an 
excellent “Who's Who” of living text 
books. 


At THE METROPOLITAN SANCTIONED 
TYPEWRITING CONTEST, Miss Rose L. 
fritz, made a new record for accuracy, 
writing 118 words a minute for 15 con- 
secutive minutes. The best previous re- 
cord was 69 words a minute for absolute 
accuracy. Miss Fritz is not only one of 
the world’s most expert touch typists, 
but also an expert writer of Isaac Pit- 





OFFICIAL SIGHTSEEING and 
POST-CONVENTION TOURS 


National Education Association 
Madison Square Garden, N. Y. 


_Return trips, all expenses included. 
New York to Bermuda, $45.50; New 
York to Halifax and Newfoundland, 
$60.00; New York to Porto Rico, $94.50; 
New York to Panama and West Indies, 
$255.00: New York to Niagara Falls, 
Montreal and Quebec, $120.00. Send for 
itineraries, 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 
66 Broadway, N.Y.C. Official Travel Agents 





man Shorthand. Both of these subjects 
were learned by Miss Fritz under the 
personal supervision of Mr. Charles FE. 
Smith, author of ‘Practical Course in 
Touch Typewriting,” published by Isaac 
Pitman & Sons, 2 West Forty-fifth St. 
New York. 

Tite PostMAster calls our attention 
that the new Postal Savings Act, recently 
approved by the President, making pos- 
sible the receiving of deposits up to $1000 
by the Postal Savings Bank. Formerly 
$500 was the maximum. This enlarge- 
ment will be gratifying to people who are 
anxious to entrust more of their savings 
to Uncle Sam. 


MopeLt Homes are the order of the 
day. <A series of such homes are to be 
erected in the city of Washington for 
the purpose of demonstrating to the na- 
tion the relationship between good hous- 
ing and good health. These Ellen Wil- 
son Homes, as they are to be called, are 
made possible through Act of Congress. 


‘TT EACHERS attending the 

Summer Session, U. of C. 
are cordially invited to inspect 
the Metropolitan series of 
commercial text books which 
will be exhibited in Room 1, 


Bacon Hall. 


Texts in 
Bookkeeping Shorthand 
Arithmetic Typewriting 
Writing Practical Grammar 
Law Office Practice 


Letter writing Spelling 


Metropolitan Text Book Co. 


37 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


MILLER & FOSTER 
Pacific Coast Representatives 
200 Phelan Building, San Francisco 
Phone Sutter 853 
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THE Sociat Survey is a bibliography 
pamphlet by the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, and gives under a selected list of 
headings a most complete bibliography 
of the best articles, books and publica- 
tions touching social survey work. Cop- 
ies may be had at 5 cents each by writing 
Russell Sage Foundation, New York 
City. Another pamphlet issued by the 
Foundation gives a list of activities and 
publications of the Department of Sur- 
veys and Exhibits of the Foundation. 

Percy F. VaLtentine, of San Fran- 
cisco, has written a text-book history of 
California which the state board of edu- 
cation has adopted as a supplement to 
the new United States elementary history 
to be issued as a free text book in July. 


Mr. Lee Cocurane, Traveling Repre- 
sentative for the Braun-Knecht-Heimann 
Co., is spending a month and a half in 
the East, visiting the factories of manu- 
facturers of scientific apparatus and 
school supplies. 





OF INTEREST TO 
TEACHERS 


The N. E. A. Convention fare 
to New York and return will 
be $110.70 from nearly all Cali- 
fornia points. 


We shall be glad to have you 
go via Los Angeles and the 
Salt Lake Route, thus seeing 
Southern California and trav- 
eling in the Los Angeles 
Limited or Pacific Limited 
without change to Chicago via 
this route, Salt Lake City and 
the Union Pacific. 

‘Tis an excellent way to go and 
I shall be glad to give you full 
particulars. 


L. A. CASEY, General Agent 


643 Market St., San Francisco 


F. H. ADAMS, General Agent 
501 South Spring St., Los Angeles 





Josepu CLARK of Sacramento, Califor- 
nia, for some years a teacher in the pub- 
lic schools, has spent many years’ time, 
and much money, in searching State and 
Government Land records. He has pre- 
pared lists and maps of overlooked coy- 
ered-up State and Government Lands, 
that you may take in nine ways—eight 
without residence. Write him for in- 
formation. 


THe May 





FestivaL held at Portland 
last month, was attended by large and 
enthusiastic audiences. 6,500 children 
from the public schools of Portland par- 
ticipated. 750 little girls dressed in white 
and an equal number of boys, demon- 
strated certain phases of physical train- 
ing. Their manoeuvres while carried out 
with military precision, had all the grace 
and freedom of childhood. The per- 
formance was directed by Robert Krohm, 
Physical Director of the Portland schools. 

Tue ALAMEDA County TrusTEEs’ IN- 
STITUTE held on May 27, at the Hayward 
Union Hligh School was participated 1 
by representatives from practically every 
District in the county. Prof. Chas. E. 
Rugh, in his usual forceful and inde- 
pendent way, criticised existing evils and 
proposed remedies. Mr. Hatch of the 
University of California presented the 
subject, Visual Education, and showed a 
number of interesting exhibits. Mr. 
Knowles of the University talked upon 
current events in history. Miss Mary 
Barmby, Alamela County Librarian, set 
forth the advantages of the Library Plan, 
which is already in force in a number of 
districts in the county . The San Lean 
dro Grammar School Band and Orches- 
tra furnished excellent 
was luncheon at the Hayward Hotel. 
Supt. Geo. W. Frick is to be congratu- 
lated. Interest was sustained on the part 
of the men and women present through- 
out the entire meeting. The request was 
made of the Superintendent to continue 
until + o’clock and the Trustees, when 
they did adjourn at 4:30, unanimously 
asked that the Institute be repeated each 
year. 
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